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Meetings and Events to Come 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
aed ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
ce 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 
“ars BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
. c, 
ene mous MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
ct. 29. 
WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Washington, Nov. 5, 6. 


STATE CONVENTIONS, 1902 








Minnesota, Fergus Falls, Sept. 16 
Washington, Spokane, Sept. 23 
Maine, Bath, Ss 23 
North Dakota, Vailey City, “ 
North Carolina, Raleigh, Ss 
Montana, Helena, Ss 
Oregon, Salem, Oct. — 
Idaho, New Plymouth, Oct 2 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Oct 4-5 
California, Petaluma, Oct. 7 
Wisconsin, La t'rosse, Oct. 7 
South Carolina, Charleston, Oct. 9-12 
Southern California, Ventura, Oct. 14 
Ttah, Ogden. yet. 15-17 
Nebraska, Weeping Water, Oct. 20-23 
Colorado, Pueblo, Oc 21 
Alabama, 12 
Georgia, Savannah, Nov. 13-16 
Connecticut, New Britain Novy. 18-19 


Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 





The Finest Drink 
When You Are Exhausted. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a glass of cool 
water revives, strengthens and permanently bene- 











fits. Far better than lemonade. 
Educational 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





*** PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





_ THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 24th, 1902. 
———- training for College 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Special courses in Missions and 
Religious Pedagogy. Apply to SEMINARY 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
The Yale Divinity School 
A thorough training for the ministry. Unequalled 
University opportunities. Special instruction t 
English Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information 


address Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 














NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 24, 
1902. The Faculty will meet for the admission of 
Students in the President’s room at 9.30 A.M. Rooms 
will be drawn at 2 P.M. The opening address will be 
given by PROFESSOR WM. ADAMS BROWN, D.D., on 
Thursday, Sept. 25, in the Adams Chapel at 4 P. M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 17, 1902, 1 . 
enrollment of students, 8 P. M.; opening address by Prof. 
Willis J. Beecher, D.D. The Seminary aims at all-round 
training for the Christian Ministry. Many elective 
courses and numerous extra-curriculum lectures by emi- 
nent specialists are offered; high intellectual and spirit- 
ual standards are maintained; situation for health and 
beauty is ideal; —- are complete and modern, 
library is well selected; the Faculty recently has been 
increased; student life is delightful. Information and 
catalogue may be obtained by applying to 

. HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 

Quiet, concentrated study upon regular lines com- 
bined with advantages of proximity to Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, Lawrence, Lowell. Supple- 
mentary courses by special lecturers upon Christian 
Social Ethics, Religious Education, Missions. All 
students associated for pastoral experience with 
neighboring city ministers, besides vacation work 
as desired. For catalogues, conditions, etc., apply 
to Prof. C. 0. Day. 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.H. Boysand girls. Eighty-ninth year. 
English, Science, Classics, Music, Vocal and Physical 
Culture. One hundred twenty-five dollar a year plan. 
ERNEST RoLISTON WoopsuRry, A. M rincipal. 
Rev. FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D., President of Trustees. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE. PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
1781—1902. 
122nd year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 
1902. For catalogue with Sr of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 


Endowed limited school for boys from ten years up- 
ward. Founded 1793. Fits forall colleges and technical 
schools. $430. fo extras. For year-book address, 

H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


50th year Sept. 24th, 1902. 
mined Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Trainin, 


of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boysand girls in separate families. New building 
Dec. 1st, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Catalogue. 
Addres8 HEAD MasTEa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School offers professional 
courses leading to the degree of S. B. in Engineering; 
Mining; Architecture; Landscape Architecture; Chem- 
istry; Geology; Biology; Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene (as a preparation for medical schools) , Science 
for Teachers; and in General Science. For information 
address J. L. LovE, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY togce er every king. 


144 Instructors, 1336 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frectootis ana tree 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of 825 each. Lecated 
close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 


Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination Exc; SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
coareee ake COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools witlrout examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ary courses, leading to 
ti eenen.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A.M. and Ph. D. 
For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
pompetneey ane Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. &. JACKSON, A.M., M D., ReG’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 16th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music 
and Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. De- 
lightful excursions. Permanent home and care for moth- 
erless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of experi- 
ence. Entrance examinations Sept. 9-10. 

For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman Schoo: 


| 
r Girl Also called 
pratt, Gir a Te are The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘‘Choice 
of a School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, et Tennis, Field H 


ockey. 
Mrs. £. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. [ff 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one father ff¥ 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already || 
know my opinion,”’ Student hfe 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, |] 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
— Aggy of morals 
and manners, per r. ie 
Write for catalogue. es 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
— 














a MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. ? 
The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph.D.,.LL.D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and 
General Science. Extensive boratories Cata’ om 
——— positions filled by duates, mailed free. Ex- 
penses low. 35th year. Address 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17,1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school graduates 
and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basxet-ball, golf. Steam aud elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and eautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 

















_ CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY Fete Totiestnoct for 
A select home schooi for 
boys. Prepares for college or business. Special care and 
training of young boys. FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, BRIDGEPORT. 


The Courtland School for ciris 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Miss MARBLE and Miss MINER, Principals. 
Six House Pupils. Combines advantages of large and 
well-equipped day school with attractive home life in 
family of Principals. Send for Manual. 








NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, MANLIUS. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


Next term begins September 25th, 1902. Apply for 
information to COL. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 








NEW YORK, NEWBURGH ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 





NEw YORK, LIMA. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL. 


200 pays expenses for a yn in Genesee Wesleyan 
g Seminary, Lima, N. ¥Y. Located in the garden 
spot of the Empire State, near Rochester. One of the 
oldest and best schools in the country. Most others get 
8300 for equal accommodations. Fits for college. Spee al 
attention to English Bible. Social and religious life 
prominent feature. Mus‘c, Art, Elocution, Business and 
Rhorthand. Write to Pres. B. W. HUTCHIN SON, D. D. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 


4ist Year begins Sept. 17. 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order.” —U. S.WaR DEPT. 
Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Cataloguesof — 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 












OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE september 24, 1902. 


aoprecsive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
ii es, rato gymnasia. 17 
f , Academy, Theologi- 


GEORCE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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O*SEE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND CELEBRATED 
MERRIMAC VALLEY!—Now that the pleasantest 
portion of the summer season has set in, the two 
months when the New England resorts can be 
viewed in their true splendor, it behooves the nu- 
merous vacationists who are anticipating a rest 
to seek for some spot or particular section where 
their ideals and wishes can be consummated. The 
seeker, however set in his ideas, will not have a 
very lengthy search, for the beautiful scenery and 
numerous resting places in old New England are 
diversified enough to suit the most versatile or 
exacting taste. Simply as an example of the beau- 
ties of this portion of the country, take the “‘ Mer- 
rimac Valley,” so called on account of the river 
of the same name which flows throughout its entire 
length. Commencing at Lowell, one of the greatest 
industrial cities in Massachusetts, this beautiful 
river begins its course, running close by the neigh- 
boring city of Lawrence; true, the waters of the 
river are not as clear nor the valley quite as green 
at these points, but going north from Lowell is 
North Chelmsford, a part of Chelmsford, an ideal 
New England farming town, a delightful place for 
afew weeks’ sojourn. Farther north is Tyngsboro, 
another farming village, whose northern boundary 
serves as a dividing line between Massachusetts 
and Vermont, and through whose center the Mer- 
rimac in her most picturesque vista quietly flows, 
surrounded by forests of large elms and maples. 
Crossing the line into New Hampshire, the first 
stopping place is Nashua, one of the most impor- 
tant business centers and also one of the most 
beautiful cities in the state. Here the railroad 
follows close by the river, whose shores are cov- 
ered with a growth of beautiful trees and foliage, 
and the dense forests and smooth waters of the 
river seem very interesting to the enthusiastic 
camper or canoeist; passing along the length of 
the river, one now enters upon the grandest por- 
tion of the valley, farmhouses here and there ap- 
pearing in the background, a verdant meadow 
close by, a dense forest or laughing brook emptying 
into the main stream, or a roaring waterfall dis- 
turbing the silence of the peaceful river. At length 
we enter Manchester, which, like Lowell, is a great 
mill city, but its large area and fascinating envi- 


ronments bave made it an ideal place to spend a | 


vacation. A few miles east pf Manchester is Lake 
Massabesic, a beautiful body of water about thirty 
miles around, a favorite spot for campers and fish- 
ermen; here are caught large strings of perch, 
bass, pickerel, etc. Leaving Manchester, N. H., 
and proceeding north is Hooksett, an ideal valley 
town, where the river and the surrounding moun- 
tain peaks present an ideal picture—a series of 
falls, with rocky and rugged beauty, the entire 
distance to Concord, N. H., the capital of the old 
Granite State, and one of the finest in all New Eng- 
land; a grand spot for vacationists and residents 
alike. Going northwest from Concord, N. H., are 
Enfield, Franklin, Danbury, Grafton and Canaan. 
Canaan has within its borders Mascoma Lake, from 
which flows the winding Mascoma River. Enfieldis 
noted as the site of the famous Shaker Settlement; 
in fact, the whole section as far as White River 
Junction, Vt., where the Connecticut comes rolling 
down, is resplendent with beauty; and this is not 
the end of this delightful valley, for it extends 
north from Concord as far as Lake Winnepesaukee, 
even to the foot of the hills of the White Moun- 
tains. In order to get an accurate idea of this 
celebrated territory, send two cents in stamps to 
the General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, for their descriptive book 
entitled Merrimac Valley. 


FROM AN OLD SPANISH MISSION.—Southern 
California has been furnishing the designs for the 
furniture which is to be fashionable during the com- 
ing season. The basis of these designs has been a 
number of old pieces of furniture taken from the 
monasteries and convents used by the old Spanish 
monks in the early part of the last century. These 
pieces have been reproduced, and they are as 
comfortable in service as they are distinguished in 
appearance and durable in construction. 


HALF RATE TO TORONTO EXPOSITION AND 
FairR.—Route: Wabash and Canadian Pacific. 
Rate from Chicago, $12.40 for the round trip. 
Dates of sale, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2 inclusive. Return 
limit, Sept. 15 inclusive. Write for maps and time 
cards. F. A. Palmer, A. G. P. A., 97 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 





As food is one of the most potent of the four great 
factors—food, air, heat and sunlight—upon which 
the perfect development of the human infant de- 
pends, it is the duty of every mother to select for 
her child that form of nourishment which has been 
or yield the greatest good. Try Mellin’s 

‘ood. 
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Three Big 
Book Bargains 


Addresses by Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, Rev. Charles A. 
Berry, Dr. George A. Gordon, Dr. 
Washington Gladden and Pres. W. J. 
Tucker, entitled 


The New Puritanism 


Seldom have six addresses by men of such 
eminence been offered except at a high price. 

We secured an edition of this book, formerly 
$1.50, and offer them while they last at 


50 cts. each, postpaid. 











One of Dr. A. J. Bradford’s Best Books 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for Today 


Exceedingly able and interesting papers 
which every minister will do well to read. 
Published at $1.25. While they last, 


50 cts. each, postpaid. 





Eighteen Sermons by Lyman Abbott 
Signs of Promise 


Full of Dr. Abbott’s characteristic vigor, 
originality and power. Originally $1.50. 
Offered while they last at 


50 cts., postpaid. 


All the above are substantially bound and 
will make a handsome as well as valuable 
addition to any minister’s library. 
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RICHELIEU AND ONTARIO NAVIGATION JOM- 
PANY.— Niagara to the sea.” The unrivaled 
scenic trip on the American continent. Palatial 
steamers leave Toronto for Rochester, Kingston, 
Clayton, Alexandria Bay, thence through the pic- 
turesque Thousand Islands (America’s Venice) 
and the exciting descent of all the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal, where connection can 
be made with steamer for Quebec, Murray Bay, 
Tadousaec and Riviere du Loup and points on the 
world’s famous Saguenay River. We delight in 
giving information. Thomas Henry, Traffic Man- 
ager, Montreal, Quebec. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. — Personally 
conducted tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
tour will leave Boston 6 Pp. M. véa Fall River Line, 
Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania railroad tour- 
ist agent, and will return to Boston Oct. 3. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the party 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering transpor. 
tation, carriage drives, and hotel accommodations 
—all necessary expenses except supper on Fall 
River Line returning—will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $32 from Boston, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itineraries and full 
information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF apupesoms, Room 704, Congrega 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. chia, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
=, 7S me MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SO- 

Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Gott. 4 hE. tary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 

607, egy ge House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 

" icnn BOARD OF Commeressowmme | pee FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Bosto 

pggin. urer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York. Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La’ Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING socuss 
—Church and Parso e Building. Rev. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secre Charlies E. Hope, oy ‘United 
Oharities Bui hag, New York; Rev. corge A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field fa 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ry Mass. Be. 
quests solicited in this name. Sénd gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. ¥ Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ‘DMrow of Boston 
and vicinity cre 


lishment and onapers of ——_ Congregusions) 
earenes and Sunday —— in Boston ard suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


Flint, Sec., 101 Seaments St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annual member. 


ship $1.00; life membership Mrs. Henry 0. 
. Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 


Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Co gational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and oa 
gious welfare of seamen. Be uests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contrib 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
——. offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit gepeites in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room —— House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre' 


Cone REGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Con 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in U and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 eager 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, L 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. wate 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
ae office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office 
153 La Salle street. Donations Ls be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourtb 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Maneouany SocIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. r. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations R ‘subscrip- 


en 


tions and all cerrespondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. a_i coons B. — 
Rev. Washington yon , Correspond- 


. aD 
ing Secretaries, to whom all c 4 on other 
matters relating to the National. ‘Bocle ety should be sent. 


NATICNAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= ‘under the management of the Trustees of the National 

uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and a 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. 
Stimson, D- D., New York; Field Secretar , Rev. Ed 
Hawes, b. D., Hart: Ct. ; Sec 
Greenwich Ct; —_- A gt 
ford, Ct. ‘orm of Bequest: “I give to the 
the National Ge Council ef the at yy Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” re correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New Haven, Ct. 


THE Copenmnasoomar. SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB. 
LISHING SOCIETY, president gational ents, Boston. Wil- 
dent ; 


lard Scott, > 2. Pre Geo. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and 
The Miusionary ‘De == which is in charge of = 


Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera, 
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To Clean 
Nursing Bottles. 


Nothing is more difficult to Keep 
clean and sweet than a nursing 
bottle. Yet if it is not thoroughly 
cleaned, the particles of milk 
adhering to it become rancid and 
affect the health of the infant. 
No trouble will arise from this 
cause, if, after using the bottle, 
it is first rinsed in cold water, 
then filled with warm Ivory 
Soap suds and let stand for half 
an hour, and then well rinsed. 








For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Cc EM S 288 pages. Full Cloth Covers. 

of SONC 25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale , S. and Pub. seen pintortomarnindl 


“IDEAL SCHOOL,” 10 cts Show first vio- 
“GLADIES GLEN,” 5 ets. lation of Golden 
Rule and when all will again obey it. 


HIGGINBOTHAM BROS., Publishers, FAULKTON, S. D. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








EXPERIENCED and successful clergyman, lately as- 
sistant in prominent New York city church, wishes pas- 
torate, preferably in New Jersey. Address, ‘* Adver- 
tiser,” 459 South Fifth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; F eageeee temperance 
a and ae houses in leading seaports at home 

abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
~~ &. the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Life Boa 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made diréct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secresary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 





to new and needy schools came g | or ~ 
cost. The ave expenses of is a 

are wholly —— . y 

ness Departm 


ent 
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contributions oS My hurches, 





Subscribers’ Wants 





Sunday schools and individuais go direct 
ary work. W.A. anne, Ph. D., is Field ta and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this ‘department, 

one Department, in charge of the Busi 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





= _ known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

pa ay op rere a and Christian World. 
Hiigrim Se Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
— books for Sunday schools and home woot, 
or and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
es ae —_ the books of all other publishers as 
well as i owever 


art! 
ual ap) paeesens. Orders f 
subscriptions for veriodical 8 from Ohio bor, bos = “ie 
east should be sent to the Business Manag 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior rend ah. 
Chicasen 1 Mg the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
0, Lil. 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURIES 


By Rev. A. W. ARCHIBALD, D.D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 








A series of vivid historical pictures 
showing the hand of God in human 
history. Graphic, eloquent, suggestive 
and valuable. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 








Seventy pews for sale, with cushions — 
cally new. Address, Treasurer Congregational Church, 
Groton, Ct. 


Wanted, by one of the old benevolent societies of 
Massachusetts, an numarried man, not wore than thirty 
years of age, to devote his entire time to the work of the 
society. Address, Everett B. Stilson,-Pittsfield, Mass. 


An Invalid or elderly person desiring a place in the 
suburbs of Boston, where especial care and a good 
home can be found in a family ——— the highest 
references, should apply at once to G. A. 35, care of 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted. A preceptress to take charge of girls’ 
dormitory, also a matron for dining room and kitchen, 
in Southern colored school. State training, experience, 
age, health, church membership, and_ give references. 
Address “ Atlanta,” Fairview House, Intervale, N H. 


Wanted to Rent, a house of six to ten rooms, 
within 12 miles of Boston, near good schools. A house 
with six te fifteen acres of goud land attached preferred. 
Rent must be moderate. If care of estate by respon>ible 
—~ is regarded as —_ payment of rent so much the 

etter. Care-taker, office of The Congregationulist. 


A Cuban medical doctor, aged 37, married, without 
hese desiring to study English for twelve months, 
wishes to take some position in the United states at a 
moderate salary, so that he can pay expenses. Has some 
ee of English already, is competent to teach 
Spanish and is at present the secretary of the Educa- 
tional Board, Cien wegoe Reference can be made to 
Rev. A. De Barritt, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 





DR. GLADDEN’S NEW BOOK 
Small—yet great! 


The Practice of Immortality 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
25 cents net 
A luminous, convincing statement of 
the Christian faith in a future life, 
showing that beginning with something 
assumed to be true as we do in science, we 
soon come to know it true by experier ce. 
A plea for beginning now to live a life that 
shall endure forever. : 


Boston [he Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


The Message of the Collewe 
to the Church 


Addresses in the Old South Church, 
Boston, by 

Pres. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale 

Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard 

Pres. George Harris of Amherst 

Pres. Franklin Carter of Williams 

Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth 

Pres. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin 

This book is one of the ‘‘ meaty” kind 
that ministers and thoughtful laymen 
like to read. The daily papers had much 
to say about these addresses at the time, 
but this is the only form in which they 
appear in full and revised by the authors. 


75 cents postpaid 
soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
All the 
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of the great preacher are 
now issued by 
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Event and Comment 


One of the duties of the new 
pire etre ng assistant secretary of the 

American Board will doubt- 
less be to follow up the movement started 
at the Young People’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Silver BayinJuly. Inasense, 
his appointment was an anticipation of 
the action taken by the Congregational 
members of the conference. They made 
special request that the boards appoint a 
young people’s secretary, whose particu- 
lar duty it should be to promote the for- 
mation of study classes in the different 
churches, assist in making plans for stu- 
dent deputations, arouse missionary in- 
terest in the Sanday schools, and in gen- 
eral to be the one to whom the various 
young people’s organizations can refer 
for information, counsel and assistance. 
Undoubtedly such a work must develop, 
but that there is an opportunity just now 
such as no denomination can afford to 
disregard those who were present at that 
conference ure profoundly convinced. 
As to the particular form to be adopted, 
whether each board should do its own 
work or some one should be detailed to 
represent all the boards, they cared very 
’ little. What they desired was to see the 
opportunity improved. In many respects 
that conference was remarkable among 
the many conferences on missionary mat- 
ters. It was singularly representative. 
Home as well as foreign missions, seven- 
teen states, forty-six different mission- 
ary organizations, sixteen denominations 
had their interests presented, not per- 
functorily but heartily and enthusiasti- 
cally. It was an intensely denomina- 
tional gathering, but at the same time 
cordially interdenominational. In the 
various group meetings the one topic was 
how to subserve the best interests of the 


denominational work as the only sub- 


stantial basis for interdenominational 
success. There was genuine rejoicing at 
the fine showing made by the Methodists 
and more than one gathering wished that 
their own churches might find a man 
equal to the emergency as is S. Earl 
Taylor. That Mr. Hicks will be equal to 
it, if he is permitted to put his time and 
effort into it, we fully believe. 





At a Chautauqua gathering 
in Ohio the other day, Sen- 
ator Mark Hanna said he 
would count it a greater service to help 
adjust the differences between labor and 
capital than to be senator. If Mr. Car- 
negie can succeed in his aim to die poor, 
and Senator Hanna accomplish his pur- 
pose, and the work of such men as Bishop 
Potter and Washington Gladden be multi- 
plied many fold, we will be near the solu- 


Blessed are the 
Peacemakers 


tion of the most intricate problem of 
modern times. It is often overlooked 
that the chief enemies of the laboring 
classes are their short-sighted advisers— 
the demagogues, class agitators and walk- 
ing delegates. Here and there are wise 
and sane leaders, but they are excep- 
tional. The gatherings of socialists are 
notable for lack of harmony, the quarrels 
of leaders and the choice billingsgate 
employed. ‘‘ Kangaroo” is the skin-flay- 
ing term to designate another kind of 
reformer. Many of the social panaceas 
of even the bookish professors in our big 
universities are like Roland’s horse. 
“The horse is a perfect horse; it has 
only one fault. It is a dead horse.” 
Some disciples of Tolstoy a few years ago 
had a banquet of nine courses with nine- 
teen dishes and the cost per plate wicked 
to contemplate. These disciples were in 
full dress, ‘‘painfully clean,” and dis- 
coursed eloquently on the shamsand evils 
of civilization. One suggested remedy 
was, ‘“‘back to nature.” When level- 
headed men of affaiis, business men, big 
employers champion the rights of labor, 
point out the weaknesses of labor’s posi- 
tion and advocate arbitration and friendly 
conference on all differences, we may 
look forward to a new era of industrial 
peace. 


As the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 
becomes more and more ritualistic and 
High, as the Low Church party is over- 
whelmed, and as the sect becomes more 
confident of its place as “ the Church” in 
New England such incidents as the fol- 
lowing will increase in number, with 
briefer intervals between. We read week 
by week of similar intolerable assumption 
and presumption by the Church of Eng- 
land clergy in their dealings with the 
Dissenters. We now have it at our own 
doors. Not long ago a member of a Pro- 
testant Episcopal church came to a town 
in New England to teach school. For 
good reasons she accepted an invitation 
to sing in the choir of a Congregational 
church, receiving compensation therefor. 
The rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the town forthwith sent her the 
following letter: 
THE REoToRY, ——, —. 
Dear Miss C.: I consider that this matte 

of your singing for the Congregational de- 
nomination every Sunday has just gone too 
far, and I have therefore to respectfully re- 
quest that you attend the eleven o’clock serv- 
ices at the parish church here every Lord’s 
Day, during the remainder of your stay in X, 
and thus save any further trouble. 


‘Yours respectfully, 
( Official. ) RECTOR. 


This has the truly Catholic (Roman) 


Priestly Authority Defied 


’ 


tone. Miss C. still sings in the Congre- 
gational church choir. We would like 
to add that the rector has lost his posi- 
tion, but on this point the New York 
Christian Advocate, which is our author- 
ity for the incident, is dumb. 


No accurate census of 

ae — the Jews in New York 
city has ever been taken. 
Sometime ago we asked of the editor of 
the Jewish Messenger an estimate of their 
number and he placed it at 400,000. The 
editor of the Jewish World makes an es- 
timate based on the Jewish burials as 
recorded by the Board of Health and the 
immigration of the last_ year, and the 
result is 584,788. If these figures are cor- 
rect, as there is good reason to believe 
they are, then New York has the largest 
Jewish population of any city in the 
world, and more than ten times as many 
as are in the wholeof Palestine. ‘‘ Every 
fourth person you meet in Manhattan,” 
says the authority above quoted, “isa 
Jew ora Jewess.” Their influence in busi- 
ness and professional Jife is in proportion 
to their number. When one considers 
how much less that influence would be if 
they were in the Holy Land, the prospect 
of their emigration as advocated by the 
Zionists appears to be the more remote 
the better we understand their character. 


The temperance advo- 
cates who aforetime 
insisted that all men 
drank liquor because they were prompted 
to by the devil are not so common as they 
used to be. Men—and some women—are 
learning that there are secondary as well 
as primary causes for human tendencies. 
So with gambling—not all betting and 
gambling men do it for the sake of gain, 
nor for the sake of the thrill of delight 
which comes with a favorable turn of the 
wheel. Some do it, as President Hadley 
of Yale points out in the September Cen- 
tury, because they want to test the bluster 
of men whose stage of mental develop- 
ment is so retarded that the only way 
they can conceive of backing their asser- 
tions is by saying, ‘‘I bet you $000 that I 
am right, or that Jones will win, or that 
the yacht Syren will cross the line first.’ 
President Hadley points out that the prac- 
tice of betting, especially among young 
men, has a function often not unlike that 
of theduel. The blusterer formerly had 
to make good his words by the wager of 
his life. But the duel has gone. How 
shall betting with the blustering, insult- 
ing motive back of it be stopped? Presi- 
dent Hadley holds that it must be done 


A Root of Some 
Betting and Gambling 
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* + by the same evolution of public sentiment 


which stopped dueling. ‘‘ Let us do away 
with that indirect mode of insult which 
arises from the habit of glorification of 
one’S self at the expense of the earth 
in general,” he says. ‘‘ We have learned 
to despise swagger when it is intended to 
give offense to the individual. Let us 
carry our ethics farther and despise it 
altogether.” 


Rev. George S. Barrett, 
D. D., who represented 
the Congregational Un- 
ion of England and Wales at the corona- 
tion of Edward VII., describes the event 
in The Examiner. Only seventeen seats 
were allotted to Nonconformist leaders, 
and these were all in a nave where the 
great acts of the ceremonial were hidden 
from view. Dr. Barrett does not indorse 
the opinion that the coronation shows 
that ‘‘the monarchy is more deeply rooted 
than ever in the heart of the British peo- 
‘ple.” He ventures to say ‘‘that every- 
thing now depends on the monarch him- 
self.” Rev. C. Sylvester Horne, preach- 
ing on the Coronation, argued that the 
‘ceremony had its central significance in 
the thought that “the crown of the 
United Kingdom and of the British Do- 
minions over seas is a direct gift from 
‘the hand of God,” and he went on to 
show that just in proportion as the actual 
powers of the king have been diminished, 
so his moral temptations have been in- 
creased. ‘‘ While our present method is 
past all telling more healthy and profita- 
ble for the people, the crown has less of 
solemnizing influence that it is less a 
erown of thorns,’’ he said. 


The Free Churches 
and the Coronation 


The New York Evening 
Post, in a suggestive 
and penetrating editorial, On Playing the 
Game, takes this colloquial expression, 
borrowed from the sporting fraternity, as 
a@ phrase which admirably sums up the 
neo-fatalism of the hour, of which, to 
the Post’s thinking, Mr. Kipling is the 
prophet. The great virtues of this cult 
are loyalty and imperturbability. The 
Post points out that to many men of 
today this new form of Calvinism and 
‘Stoicism means “what faith in a higher 
power has meant to Christians through 
the centuries.” It tentatively assigns the 
mood to ‘‘ an unconscious reaction against 
the rationalism of two centuries past, an 
expression of disgust at the smali contri- 
bution that philosophy and science have, 
after all, made to the art of living... . 
The mass dimly feels this contempt (of 
ethical and moral studies by scientists).” 
It sees at any rate that the science which 
establishes principles of life and death, of 
industry and convenience, is very power- 
less to touch the vital problems of daily 
living. Naturally, then, in default of aid 
from science, and failing generally of any 
practical counsel from religion, the aver- 
age man has fallen back upon his own 
rude philosophy, that ‘‘of playing the 
game.” Much more, full of suggestion, 


A Reactionary [ood 


might be quoted. 

It is worth while now to call attention 
to the source from which this disparage- 
ment of science comes, to ask what justi- 
fication scientists have for deeming that 
it is impossible ‘‘to handle questions of 
feeling and conduct by the experimental 
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organon,” and to ask further if it is a fair 
indictment of the church of today that 
it has no practical counsel to give to the 
man whose philosophy of life is this neo- 
fatalism. There was a day not so very 
long distant when the New York LEven- 
ing Post claimed more for science. 
Questions of feeling and conduct are be- 
ing approached at last by men with the 
scientific method. The church has the 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ to offer. 


The Indian Witness re- 
raced Noted ports the death of Rev. 

Dr. Jacob Chamberlain of 
the Arcot Mission (in India) of the 
Reformed Church in America. Three 
months ago he had a stroke of apoplexy, 
and since that he has gradually failed, 
the end coming about the middle of July 
at Ootacamund. Dr. Chamberlain was a 
graduate of old Western Reserve College 
and of the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church. He 





was ordained in 1859 and arrived in India 
the same year. His monuments are scat- 
tered over all the portion of India in 
which he labored, and his translations of 
Scripture and his realistic and dramatic 
tales of missionary life have made him 
known far and wide. Being a physician 
as well as missionary, he had all the addi- 
tional opportunities to preach the gospel 
which come to one skilled in healing the 
diseases of the body. He was an enthu- 
siastic advocate of Christian union and 
did much to promote this cause in India. 
Two of his sons are at work in the Arcot 
Mission, one of them, Rev. William I. 
Chamberlain, being well known for his 
record as a civil administrator under the 
British authorities, as well as for his 
labors as a missionary and educator. 


Indian journals just at 
hand announce with 
certainty what the ca- 
ble intimated tentatively a few weeks 
ago: namely, the death of Vivekananda, 
whose career in the United States as an 
expositor of Hindu religion and philoso- 
phy, a few years ago, made him fairly 
well known in certain circles of the ex- 
treme left wing of American Protestant- 
ism. His career in this country com- 
mended itself neither to Americans con- 
versant with Indian religious and social 
conditions nor to the Hindu public whieh 


The Death of 
Swami Vivekananda 
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he misrepresented ; and we are not sur- 
prised to find the Indian Messenger, the 
organ of the Brahmo Samaj, saying that 
the day on which he set his foot in Cal- 
cutta after visiting this country “marked 
the zenith of his popularity ; but since 
that time he greatly lost his hold on the 
Hindu public. Latterly he must have 
felt himself much isolated. He satisfied 
neither the orthodox class, who looked on 
him with suspicion for his heterodox liv- 
ing and the liberalizing tendency of his 
teachings, nor the liberal Hindus, who 
found him too orthodox.” He is reported 
by those who have visited him recently in 
Calcutta as pining away from isolation. 


The Madrid correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, 
in a valuable letter descriptive 
of the recent Roman Catholic Congress 
held at Santiago de Compostella, points 
out that it not only took aggressive posi- 
tions against the ministry’s recent and 
present attempts to bring the brother- 
hoods and orders to terms, but that it 
also showed very real interest in social 
problems, such as the diminution of Sun- 
day labor and the establishment of courts 
of arbitration of labor disputes. It is 
noted also that the Liberal party stands 
sponsor for bills along this line now be- 
forethe Cortes. The Congress also passed 
resolutions favoring the establishment of 
chairs of sociology in the theological sem- 
inaries. These facts along with many 


Spain and 
Her Future 


others relative to Spain’s increasing finan- 


cial resources and bettered relations with 
the Powers show that stripped of her col- 
onies and in touch with the outer world 
to a greater degree than formerly Spain 
may live longer and prosper more than 
some prophets of her doom in 1898-99 had 
any idea that she would. 


At the recent congress 
of. ‘Old Catholics” at 
Bonn, Germany, at which the Church of 
England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country had fraternal 
delegates, Bishop Potter and Dr. Nevin 
representing the latter church, the most 
significant action taken was the in- 
dorsement of a resolution introduced 
by Bishop Webber of Germany, who led 
the congress to affirm that the Liberal 
Catholics within the Roman fold have 
no reason to hope that the Old Catholics 
will return to the fold or merge with the 
Liberals, inasmuch—so reads the resolu- 
tion—as ‘‘a reform of the Roman Church 
in a genuine Christian spirit working 
from within outward is, since the for- 
mulation of the Decree of Infallibility, 
no longer possible.’ Dr. Nevin, ‘who 
writes about the congress for the Church- 
man, expresses his gratification with the 
signs of life he found in the Old Catholic 
movement, and he thinks we may count 
on its entering on a more aggressive ca- 
reer of enlargement. 


**Old Catholicism ’”’ 


From Rome, through the 
opoundecene nang Associated Press, comes 
Universities the statement that there 

are 4,085 Roman Catholic 
students attendiug “‘secular” universi- 
ties in the United States, as over against 
100 such in the Catholic University at 
Washington. This is not surprising. It 
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is as impossible to keep independent, spir- 
ited, wide awake Roman Catholic fathers 
and mothers from providing the best 
higher education for their children as it 
is to prevent them from ‘sending their 
children to the best non-Catholic primary 
and secondary schools. Indeed, it is more 
difficult, for when the higher grades are 
reached a new element enters in, namely, 
the conscious choice of the pupil deter- 
mining his own place of study. And why 
should they not select Yale or Harvard 
or the state universities? Read the strik- 
ing article on the Present Position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the current 
Independent, written by one on the in- 
side. ‘‘ Hardly one of our colleges is any- 
thing more than a classical high school,” 
says the writer. Students coming from 
these colleges and from the training 
schools for the clergy are described as 
stepping out upon the world on the morn- 
ing of ordination to the priesthood as 
‘intellectually and scientifically infants.” 
The teachers in most of the colleges and 
even in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington are described as trained in the 
Roman pontifical colleges, where all is 
‘*metaphysical, a priori, reactionary and 
intellectually dishonest.” 

What is to be done with a church whose 
religion, so far as it is defended from the 
philosophical standpoint, points to Thomas 
Aquinas as the end of all knowledge, the 
defender of the faith rationally consid- 
ered? No wonder young Roman Catholic 
students of theology write indignantly 
when forced to spend time over the rela- 
tive accuracy of the Thomist and Scotist 
interpretations of the incarnation, when, 
as one of them recently wrote, ‘“‘of the 
gigantic modern difticulties against a me- 
ditori religion, a vicarious atonement and 
divinity of Christ, we hear not one word.” 


To facilitate widespread 
dissemination of opinion 
public speakers now often put in the 
hands of news-distributing agencies the 
text of speeches which they are adver- 
tised to make and which they have every 
reason to expect they will deliver. So 
long as the speaker and his opportunity 
for speech connect, this system of “ad- 
vance copy” works fairly well—the pub- 
lic gets fuller reports than it otherwise 
would and the stenographic expense is 
less. But what if they do not connect ? 
The Methodist Episcopal journals of this 
country have printed a very long, elo- 
quent, moving speech supposably deliv- 
ered by Dr. Quayle as fraternal delegate 
to the recent British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence. He furnished it ere he sailed 
across the ocean, and the editors on this 
side supposed that he delivered it. It 
turns out that, owing to “platform bur- 
glary,” he only had ten minutes instead 
of fifty in which tospeak. Similarly, last 
week at the Ashfield dinner, the best 
speech of the day was not delivered, but 
you can find it in the Springfield Republi- 
can of the next morning. Moreover, even 
where no contretemps like this occurs, it is 
becoming necessary to keep a record of 
what a man planned to say and what he 
did say. Mr. Bryan’s recent speech at 
Nantasket, as reported in the morning 
papers tne day after he spoke, is very dif- 
ferent from the speech he wrote ere he 
left Nebraska, which the Transcript pub- 
lished the afternoon he spoke. 


Leave to Print 
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The mimic battle of 
strategy between the 
White Squadron under Captain Pillsbury, 
and the Blue Squadron under Admiral 
Higginson, fought off the upper New 
England coast during the past week will 
be followed this week by joint maneu- 
vers of army and navy in the New Lon- 
don and Narragansett artillery districts. 
Captain Pillsbury’s attacking fleet was 
handicapped from the start, and the out- 
come so far as it reveals the defensibility 
of the coast is practically nil. But for 
its discipline of the commanders and their 
crews and the co-operating corps of signal 
men on land, and its bringing to the sur- 
face hidden weaknesses, the contest has 
been worth all it cost in money and nerv- 
ous strain. Admiral Higginson, com- 
menting on the outcome, emphasizes the 
demonstrated need of wireless telegraphy 
apparatus on all the vessels, The ma- 
neuvers of this week will be much more 
complicated, and will have, it is hoped, 
more scenic effects as well as educative 
value. Thesurrender of Captain Pillsbury 
to Admiral Higginson, off Magnolia last 
Sunday morning, was a tame affair com- 
pared with what might have been had he 
attacked towns like Provincetown or 
Portland, far removed from the Blue 
Squadron’s base of action, and had he 
been captured while making a landing. 


Mimic Naval Warfare 


The clever cartoonist 
is ae of the Boston Globe 

represents the rotund, 
prosperous innkeeper (New England) say- 
ing, “‘Front! Show this gentleman to the 
best room in the house,” as President 
Roosevelt steps up to register as guest 
on a tour which will take him pretty 
thoroughly over New England. The car- 
toonist is right. Popular admiration for 
the man and respect for the office have 
already been registered in the details of 
the receptions at New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Providence and Boston. Enormous 
crowds, affectionate epithets, attentive 
listening to the Chief Executive’s serious 
purposed words, all have shown the hold 
the man has on the people, and the de- 
light they have in seeing and listening to 
the first citizen of the mighty nation. 
President Roosevelt has made it very 
clear that he looks upon his swing around 
the circle as an opportunity to speak his 
mind candidly on issues of the day, and 
as a chance to make sentiment in his 
favor as he grapples with those selfish 
and reactionary forces within his own 
party who covertly are endeavoring to 
neutralize his efforts as a party and na- 
tional reformer. Probably the most im- 
portant statement yet made by him on 
this trip-is his unequivocal declaration 
at Providence that he believes that the 
time has come for federal control of cor- 
porations—under present law if that will 
permit it, and if not by amendment to 
the federal constitution making such leg- 
islation possible and legal. Listen to his 
words, so irritating to certain men in Wall 
Street but most comforting to the masses 
of men facing increased cost of living and 
the inordinate growth of wealth in a few 
hands: ‘“‘The immediate need in dealing 
with trusts is to place them under the 
real, not nominal control of some sover- 
eign, to which, as its creature, the trusts 
shall owe allegiance, and in whose courts 
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the sovereign’s orders may with certainty 
be enforced.” 


To reverses suffered 
The Liberal Opportunity by the Conservative 
party at Bury and North Leeds must now 
be added the greatly diminished vote of 
the Conservative candidate for Parlia- 
ment at the by-election just held at Sev- 
enoaks, Kent. Dissatisfaction with the 
men who brought on and managed the 
war, with the increased taxation, with 
the partial reversion from free trade, and 
with the attempt to put the ratepayers 
at the mercy of the Church of England 
in the matter of education is making 
itself felt at the polls in ways that the 
ministry can scarcely longer disregard. 
Had the Liberals as commanding figures 
for leaders as they have commanding 
issues, the coalition ministry would not 
live long. But Lord Rosebery has not 
the capacity to seize the occasion. His 
will is not commensurate with his intelli- 
gence, and he knows his inability to rally 
the Radical wing of the Liberal party. 


alia ia Dispatches from Constan- 

urkey and the tinople the past ten days 
United States ave indicated that United 
States Minister Leishmann was acting 
vigorously, with a free hand given him by 
Secretary Hay, and that the Porte was 
being given to understand that the United 
States was weary of dealing with a for- 
eign minister who seemed to have no 
power, and with a nation whose pledges 
were only made to be ignored. At one 
time it seemed as if diplomatic relations 
between the two nations would be broken 
off, but the last report indicates that the 
sultan has begged the minister to resume 
visits to the Porte, pledging him that all 
pending issues will be settled immediately. 
In consequence Minister Leishmann hs 
called again on Said Pasha, the grand viz- 
ier, and Tewfik, the minister of foreign 
affairs. But the question remains of 
course, When is the sultan’s pledge a 
pledge-and when a device? That the 
United States is asserting itself we are 
sure, and are glad therefor. Having no 
ulterior motives to satisfy we can take a 
position dealing with Turkey which few of 
the European Powers can ; and once taken 
it should be steadily held. American 
citizens, whether missionaries or mer- 
chants, have guaranteed treaty rights in 
Turkey which it is our Governmeat’s 
duty to enforce. 





Is Man Immortal 


We lately had a conversation with a 
clergyman from Great Britain visiting 
this country. He had been addressing 
audiences of young men and women and 
had held a number of conferences with 
college students concerning their reli- 
gious life. He expressed deep interest in 
American educated Christian youth and 
strong hope for their future influence. 
He dwelt especially on their manifest 
loyalty to Christ and their questions con- 
cerning his teaching and present power 
over mankind. We asked him what were 
the prevalent opinions of these young 
people concerning the immortality of the 
soul. After a thoughtful hesitation he 
replied that that topic had not been men- 
tioned in any of his conferences. 
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By many people this clergyman’s ex- 
perience would not at once be accepted 
as representing the interest of American 
Christians concerning the future life. 
They recall the calm confidence with 
which their departed friends have faced 
death and the assured hope with which 
others are looking forward to reunion 
with those who have gone before. Yet 
there is abundant evidence that interest 
in personal immortality is at a low ebb. 
A few questions put to family pbysicians 
of long experience will bring out the fact. 
Rey. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
lately said he was conscious of a change 
of mind in the sick whom he visited; 
that, ‘‘ Today when a man is dying he is 
not so anxious as his father would have 
been about his soul, or about what is to 
happen to him, but he is more anxious 
than his father would have been about 
what is te happen to his wife and chil- 
dren.” 

Sermons about the future life have 
grown rare. It is ageneration since min- 
isters began to be reticent about speaking 
of future punishment, except to question 
its endlessness and its character. For a 
time, the stress of preaching turned to 
the subject of future blessedness in 
heaven, but that gleam of immortality is 
fading out of sermon and prayer and lin- 
gers mainly in bymns and in the funeral 
service. 

A philosophical], impersonal interest in 
this subject is felt by many, which leads 
them to welcome discussions by such 
teachers as William James or John Fiske 
concerning the continuance of personality 
after death or the experiments of the 
society for psychical research; but this 
is far removed from the awe or the joy 
with which men used to speak of the 
future worlds. The opinions of Judge 
Holmes, as set forth on another page, 
are shared by not a few mature thinkers. 

A fresh interest has been temporarily 
aroused in England by the trial before 
the Wesleyan Conference of Dr. Beet, a 
professor in a theological school of that 
denomination, for alleged heresies con- 
cerning the future life. Professor Beet 
affirms the resurrection of the dead. He 
does not deny that all souls are immortal. 
He holds to future spheres of misery and 
of happiness. But he claims that God 
has not revealed in the Bible the cer- 
tainty of immortality for all men. He 
contends, therefore, that the wicked in 
the future world may at some time cease 
to exist and thus the darkest problem of 
humanity may be solved. 

The sensitiveness of the Christian 
Church to a challenge of the beliefs it has 
cherished through all the centuries of its 
existence is shown by the protest against 
the continuance of Professor Beet as an 
authorized teacher of theological stu- 
dents. But the uncertainty of a large 
section of the Church is shown by the 
feeble compromise which issued from his 
trial. He is retained in his chair by a 
large majority vote of the pastoral session, 
but en condition that he does not con- 
tinue to teach these views nor publish 
anything more on the subject without the 
consent of the conference. Professor 


Beet agrees to these conditions, but de- 
clares that he has not changed his posi- 
tion. His books will be accessible to his 
students and to the public. The result 
will be to call attention to them and to 
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the renewed emphasis which, under stress 
of trial], he has placed on his views, which 
he has promised not to continue to teach. 
This action ef the conference is ecclesi- 
astical childishness begotten by uncon- 
fessed doubt. 

In this country the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality seems at present to be 
gaining more attention, though we think 
its influence is lessening in Great Britain. 
Dr. McConnell, the Brooklyn Episcopal 
clergyman, would change the word im- 
mortaltoimmortable. In his recent book, 
The Evolution of Immortality, he defends 
with fresh argument the positions as- 
sumed by Dr. Edward White in England 
and Dr. Huntington in this country some 
thirty years ago. This is the position of 
the Outlook. It has been held by some of 
the ablest and most saintly men of mod- 
ern times. Dr. R. W. Dale believed that 
the life which is immortal is imparted 
only through union with Jesus Christ. 
We once heard Dr. Horace Bushnell say 
that “out of Christ a man is only a dense 
shadow.” 

It is our conviction, however, that if be- 
lief in the inherent immortality of the 
soul were to be surrendered, the doctrine 
of immortality as a gift bestowed on those 
who believe in Jesus Christ would not 
long survive. Faith in immortality is, we 
believe, inseparable from the conception 
of man as revealed in the Scriptures. It 
grew among the Hebrews as they came to 
comprehend that God, in whose image 
man was made, is eternal. The coming 
of Christ was predicated on man’s inher- 
ent immortality. He came, not to con- 
tinue forever lives that were temporary, 
but to deliver immortal lives from a doom 
brought on themselves by sin. He came 
to mankind because every human soul is 
of infinite value, not because he could im- 
part infinite value to what without his 
ministry and sacrifice would vanish into 
nothing. 

The teaching of Christ assumes the in- 
finite worth and dignity of every human 
being. It is to redeem mankind from 
immortal loss that the Son of God gives 
himself. The response to‘ his teaching 
comes from the conviction, born with 
those who listen to it, that Christ’s mission 
was worthy of himself because mankind 
are worth saving. Man’s strongest hope 
for immortality rests, as John Fiske said, 
‘upon his moral and spiritual intuitions 
and upon his moral and spiritual history.” 
But these are the strongest evidences he 
could have of his own nature. 

Immortality is not a new fact which 
entered into human life at the beginning 
of the Christian era. It was essential in 
the creation of man. Christ in his com- 
ing did not create it, he ‘‘ brought life 
and immortality to light.” The power of 
the gospel lies in its addressing men as 
immortal, to confirm their intuitions, to 
deliver them from the power of spiritual 
darkness and to translate them into the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
which is eternal. The subsidence of in- 
terest in personal immortality is only 
temporary. Its revival will bring new 
and nobler life to the Christian Church. 





Evidently the world is growing better, in 
some quarters at least, for the Salvation 
Army reports for the months November, 
December and January, 1901-2, 1,000 more sol- 
diers enrolled and 3,000 more converts than 
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during those months in 1900. In its usual 
buoyant strain the War Cry records as the 
result of a Swedish camp meeting, which has 
been held in Worcester, Mass., 5,000 people in 
atte adance and fifty-two converts. 





The Righteous Remnant 


The annual dinner of residents and vis- 
itors to the hill town of Ashfield, Mass., 
has always been followed by speeches by 
prominent men on topics’ of the day. 
George William Curtis there spoke his 
mind freely. Of late, Prof. Charles Eiiot 
Norton of Harvard has been the most 
constant censor of hiscountrymen. Since 
1898 the tenor of remarks made at Ash- 
field has been contrary to the expressed 
will of the majority of the people of this 
country, reflected in the legislation of 
Congress and the acts of the Executive. 
Each year the imputation of motives of 
public men in which the chief speakers 
have indulged has forced a protest from 
some diner present. One year it was 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield, this 
year and last it was Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. But though 
these dissenters are respectfully heard, 
the coterie who manage the dinner see to 
it from year to year that their side has 
the floor. 

Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that attendance is diminishing 
and public interest in the utterances is 
waning. Why? Because on the politi- 
cal side, as the Brooklyn Eagle points out, 
‘‘ there is no reservation in our Constitu- 
tion for the inner light of the superior 
few,” and on the ethical side the people 
know of nothing which the speakers at 
these dinners bave done in their brief 
or long, obscure or distinguished, lives, 
which have given them that superior eth- 
ical insight that justifies them in practi- 
cally indicting the nation. There ever . 
will be need of the righteous remnant 
and of the prophets; but it should not 
escape the attention of those who assume 
to be the ‘“‘remnant”’ that their creden- 
tials are subject to a scrutiny today which 
prior bands of reformers did not have 
to undergo. 

William Lloyd Garrison’s wholesale in- 
dictment of the church of his day was as 
untruthful and unfair a statement as was 
his description of the Federal Consti- 
tution as a‘‘covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell,” and this no 
one can doubt who has read Dr. Leon- 
ard W. Bacon’s chapter on the sub- 
ject, in his book Irenics and Polemics. 
So when Mr. Ebrich of Denver, Col., 
says that during the past four years 
“the pulpits of Christ” have “applauded 
while our national ideals were being 
desecrated,” he doubtless wins the ap- 
plause of other radicals who sympathize 
with him ; but he also reveals his limita- 
tions as a careful observer and historian. 

Radicalism facing the Philippine prot- 
lem outlined two courses—the policy of 
scuttle urged by President Jordan of Le- 
land Stanford University, and the policy 
of unfettered Home Rule urged by the 
Anti-Imperialist League. Responsible, 
patriotic, liberty.loving American people, 
with the evils due to Radicalism after the 
Civil War in mind, decided on a melioris- 
tic—opportunist, if you please—course, 
defined thus by President Roosevelt in 
his speech at Hartford, last week : ‘We 
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made up our minds to stay in the islands, 
to put down violence, to establish peace 
and order, and then to introduce a just 
and wise civil rule, accompanied by a 
measure of self-government which should 
increase as rapidly as the islanders showed 
themselves fit for it.” 

Diluted as the stream has been of late 
the-main stock of this country’s blood is 
Teutonic, not Latin, and the paradoxes 
of practical government under varying 
social conditions, with democratic ideals 
ever in view, do not alarm the Teuton as 
they do the Latin mind. Nominal incon- 
sistency often may be actual consistency, 
a fact which the doctrinaire type of man 
often forgets. 

As for likening Mr. Mckinley to 
George III.—comparers as well as com- 
parisons can be odious. 





Partnership with Christ in Prayer 


By precept and example our Lord made 
intercession the dominant interest- in 
prayer. The model which, at their own 
request, he gave to his disciples, is a 
prayer for character, first in others, then 
in ourselves. He who asks heartily for 
the coming of God’s kingdom and the 
doing of God’s will must go out of self to 
think of others. Even its petition for 
pardon carries a reminder of’ our duty to 
forgive. 

Once Christ talked about his private 
prayers, and then it was to tell a tempted 
disciple that he had been interceding for 
him. Once a prayer of his is recorded in 
full and we find it almost wholly inter- 
cession. He bids us pray for enemies and 
persecutors, and on the cross he set us an 
example. He tells us to pray tothe Lord 
of the harvest that he would send forth 
laborers into the harvest. Still, in his 
heavenly life, his activity in our behalf 
takes on the form of intercession. 

Partnership with Christ in prayer must, 
therefore, carry a pervading element of 
intercession. When we talk with God it 
will not be all or most about ourselves, 
but much about his purposes and about 
the needs of others. Sometimes, indeed, 
the surest way of giving him a chance to 
work both in us and for us what we 
chiefly need is to forget ourselves entirely 
in the thought of others. Then we shall 
be praying as Christ prayed on earth and 
as he still prays for the needs of men. 

It is the spirit of God who teaches men 
to pray. We read of Jegus that God gave 
his spirit without measure unto him. To 
our longing souls that spirit comes teach- 
ing us how to pray. In yielding to his 
impulses and listening*to the thoughts of 
Christ which hé suggests, we enter into 
full partnership with Christ in prayer. 
How many of us need to come to God 
with the request of the disciple, ‘‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray.” It is the messenger 
of Christ who answers, and in teaching 
brings us into Christ’s fellowship of com- 
munion and intercession. 

Our Lord’s own words in regard to the 
conduct of life must be applied to prayer 
as one of the most important acts of life. 
“‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you: for your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these 
things.” This is the order of the prayer 
he taught. This was the order of his 
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practice. He knows our needs and sym- 
pathizes with them. They will not be 
forgotten if we spend much of our time 
of prayer in intercession. God under- 
stands. He will provide. Let.us not, 
like the children and the selfish of the 
earth, begin and continue and end our 
times of conversation with our heavenly 
Father by talking about our precious 


selves, our trials and necessities. For 


selfish prayers are most unchristlike 
prayers and cannot bring us nearer to his 
thought or work. 





In Briet 


Rev. Morgan Wood of Plymouth Church, 
Cleveland, O., declines to be considered a 
candidate for Congress. Wise man. 


The Lutheran World is quite welcome to 
reprint editorial comment which it finds in 
our columns, but it should label it as quoted. 


The spiritual results of these summer re- 
ligious gatherings are not to be measured by 
the interest and fervor manifested there, but 
by the influence of those who have now re- 
turned from them to their own communities. 





One hundred and ninety-eight out of every 
1,000 children born in the city of Manchester, 
Eng., die in the first year of life. Cheetham, 
the Jewish district of that city, has a rate of 
mortality much lower, 124 in 1,000. Why? 
Because the Jewish mothers are usually tem- 
perate and chaste, and they suckle their 
young. 





A manuscript journal, kept by a noted Min- 
nesota lobbyist and politician, is said to be 
held in reserve to protect his character now 
that he is dead. If his good name is aspersed 
then his journal, giving inside political his- 
tory and a side light on legislative corruption, 
will be published by his friends. Let there 
be light! 


A St. Louis judge has decided that a dog 
has rights; that when a warrant is applied 
for to kill a dog because he has bitten a per- 
son it must be shown that the biting was un- 
justifiable. The court affirmed that dogs 
have a right to defend themselves against 
abuse or attack. Good men as well a3 good 
dogs will welcome this decision. 








Dr. Lorimer, in an interview with a London 
newspaper reporter, described the music in 
some American churches as a sort of pious 
dirge operatically rendered by four persons 
who have no earthly interest in the service, 
beyond at least the part that they themselves 
perform. It is natural to ask what such a per- 
formance has to do with the worship of God. 


Two English missionaries named Bruce and 
Lewis, connected with the China Inland Mis- 
sion, have been murdered at Chenchow in the 
province of Hunan. China is avowing deep 
regret to Great Britain’s minister, and prom- 
ises to punish those responsible for the re- 
newal of this outbreak of anti-foreign, anti- 
Christian feeling which is not altogether 
unexpected. 





A stranded English actor recently sought 


‘aid from Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New 


York city. The Baptist divine, being some- 
what histrionic himself, took pity on him and 
made him his secretary. Last week the for- 
mer actor was in court charged with theft of 
the preacher’s typewriter (not typewritist) 
and $40 in money. Dr. MacArthur’s next 
secretary probably will be an honest, matter- 
of-fact maiden. 


After hearing of the teeming millions inthe 
Eastern countries where our missionaries 
work, it seems strange to learn of a Christian 
worker among the Arctic regions, the bishop 
of Mackenzie River, whose headquarters are 
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hundreds of miles from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, where children attend schools 500 miles 
from home, and where the mail comes but three 
times yearly and supplies must be ordered 
two years in advance. 





The appropriations of the last session of the 
United States Congress amounted to over 
eight hundred million dollars. Of this im- 
mense-sum three hundred and thirteen mil- 
lions were for war and the defense of the 
country. Of the three items by far the larg- 
est, one hundred and thirty-nine millions, was 
for pensions to discharged soldiers or their 
heirs. Wars may be brief, but the burdens 
they impose on the country are perpetual. 


We recently called attention to Secretary of 
the Navy Moody’s stiffening up of the moraie 
of the Navy Department, and his letting gam- 
blers and chronic debtors know that their 
places were imperiled by their conduct. Sec- 
retary Shaw of the Treasury has just taken 
similar action by transferring to other di- 
visions clerks who were known to be “‘ sports ’”’ 
and neglectful of their families, and by cut- 
ting their salaries. He insists that employees 
of the department shall pay their debts. Amen! 


The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South are to 
unite in building a publishing house in Shang- 
hai, China. The two churches are to furnish 
equal amounts of the capital to be invested. 
Each body will have three directors of a 
board of six, who will appoint two resident 
managers of the Shanghai house. This isa 
significant step toward a reunion of two 
organizations, the chief reasons for whose 
separate existence have ceased to have force. 





With notable exceptions, the great pulpit 
lights at this season with one accord seem to 
be occupied in collecting and storing up fuel 
to supply brilliancy during the coming winter. 
This is only natural and commendable. But 
with all the wealth of the ministry at com- 
mand, would it not be possible, in strategic 
cities like Boston or New York, for several 
churches to combine in securing one list of 
strong preachers for the summer months, that 
the procession of sojourners who pass through 
these centers of travel may enrich their vaca- 
tion experiences by hearing some memorable 
sermons ? 





Why do not journals which are making 
much of the desertion of Filipino wives by 
American soldier husbands chronicle the fact 
that the superior officers when acquainted 
with such conduct take men off the transports 
en route for home and compel them to return; 
that all miscreants against whom there is legal 
evidence are dismissed without honor from 
the service; and that in not a few cases men 
en route to the States who have been guilty 
of desertion have been informed when arriv- 
ing in San Francisco that their discharge from 
the service with honor depended upon their 
living up to their obligations in the Philip- 
pines ? 





The body of the late director and munificent 
patron of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Gen. C. G. Loring, was cremated last week at 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. More and more 
men and women of independence of thought 
and action are selecting this mode of dealing 
with the body after the soul has fied. The 
author of a paper read at the meeting of the 
association of American cemetery superin- 
tendents, held in Boston last week, said that 
while twenty years ago there was only one 
crematory in the United States with two or 
three incinerations annually, today there are 
twenty-six crematories with an average of 
2,500 incinerations per year. The average 
cost of an incineration is $25 for an adult and 
$15 for a child. 





An explorer, Harry de Windt, left Paris 
Dee. 19 last to travel by land to Chicago. He 
reached that city last week after terrible hard- 
ships by the way. There is hardly a doubt 
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that he has made a path on which the locomo- 
tive will follow before many years. It is only 
a generation since explorers made their way 
through immense diffiedities from the coast 
ef Africa to Lake Nyanza which they discov- 
ered. Théy spent several months on their 
journey and it was months after their dis- 
covery before they could communicate the 
news tocivilizedmen. Today aman can make 
the same journey by rail ina few hours and 
can telegraph to London the announcement of 
his arrival. Thus all the ends of the earth 
are being drawn together. 





Lord Milner is to be credited with very 
plain speaking to a deputation sent out to 
South Africa by the Church of England 
charged with the duty of bringing about 
closer relations between the mother church 
and her child. Lord Milner said that he was 
glad to hear of anything which made for fed- 
erat!on of the colonies and the mother land, as 
unquestionably such closer ecclesiastical unity 
of operation would; but he improved the op- 
portunity to condemn in severest terms the 
contemptible chronic spirit of intolerance te- 
ward other Christian bodies which the An- 
glican Church shows wherever it goes. There 
was nothing he said, which he detested more 
than such assumption of superiority. This 
arrogance was recently reflected in the Satur- 
day Review’s statement that “cultured non- 
conformity, of course, is a contradiction in 
terms.” 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


One of the pleasantest Sundays which I 
have spent this summer was in a little coun- 
try church where the strength of the tie be- 
tween pastor and people was being conspicu- 
ously illustrated. It was a town remote from 
the railroads where the population is almost 
entirely American and Protestant, and where 
all the believers gather on the Lord’s Day in 
one house of worship, exemplifying a rare 
and beautiful unity. The minister was 
preaching his last sermon before leaving for 
another charge. He left out all the statistics 
and the merely sentimental element, but the 
sermon was warm with the gospel yearning 
of a young man who had given the first ten 
years of his ministerial career to plain every- 
day farmer folk, entering into their peculiar 
problems, helping their young people to get a 
foothold in the larger world and constantly 
exalting before them the deep, broad truths 
of the Christian religion. 

This minister had not been indifferent either 
to his people’s material welfare. Some years 
ago he introduced the bicycle, securing special 
rates which permitted many persons to pos- 
sess wheels. The result was a widening of 
mental horizon as well as physical invigora- 
tion and the promotion of neighborhood re- 
lationships. He has made the little town 
library a center of quickening to many, and 
by other devices he has sought to counteract 
the influences that in the country make for 
stagnation and inertia. I was not surprised 
that eyes about me that morning were misty, 
or to learn afterwards that almost every per- 
son in the village had had a share in the gifts 
that testified to the warm regard in which the 
pastor and his wife were held. Such pastor- 
ates as these—and there are many in the quiet 
nooks of New England—with their spiritual 
fruitage, reassure one touching both the 
capacity of the younger men to lead our 
churches, and the response made by people to 
simple Christianity simply expressed and con- 
sistently lived. 


- Fe 


If we could only define clearly to ourselves 
and to others just what we mean by certain 
phrases frequently employed, it might save 
considerable useless theological warfare, be- 
sides clarifying our own thinking. A deacon 
was calling upon a family the other day whose 
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members are not particularly sympathetic 
with the pastor. Being disposed to open up 
their minds on the subject, one of them asked 
the caller how he thought the minister was 
getting on in the parish. “ Very well indeed, 
I think,” was the reply. “But do you think 
that he is spiritual enough?” ‘‘ Well,’ re- 
plied the deacon, deliberately, ‘‘I have been 
intimately associated with him for more than 
a@ year, seeing him almost every day on mat- 
ters pertaining to the church, and in all this 
time I have never heard him say an unkind 
thing regarding any one. If ever he Jearns 
of unfavorable criticism of himself, all he 
says is, ‘Iam sorry that person feels that 
way.’ That’s spiritual enough for me.” 
* * 

Some such intellectual confusion exists with 
regard to the word “gospel.” As used by 
certain persons it signifies only the vicarious 
death of Jesus Christ. Others confine it sim- 
ply to theSermon on the Mount. With some it 
means a superabundance of threatenings and 
warnings, with just a ray of hope before the 
discourse ends. With others it is nothing but 
the glad tidings, the discourse leaving the im- 
pression that there is no moral law in the uni- 
verse and that the Divine Being is an amiable 
gentleman on an enlarged scale, who can be 
coaxed or cajoled according to the whim of 
the person dealing with him. 


* 
* * 


I listened not long ago to some open-air 
preaching. The brethren and sisters grouped 
on a side street were intensely earnest, but 
they had nothing but a message of gloom. 
They declared that we to whom they were 
speaking were all hell-deserving sinners, and 
that there was an aching void in our hcarts 
which the theayter couldn’t fill. Their near- 
est auditors were a row of little girls in all the 
freshness, innocence and promise of youth, 
and they looked up with open-eyed wonder at 
the man who pronounced them “ hell-deserv- 
ing.” The rest of the audience was made up 
chiefly of street loafers and a group of gig- 
gling boys and girls who didn’t look as if they 
had felt any aching void in their hearts for a 
number of weeks. Over and around us were 
the sunshine and glory of a perfect summer 
day. I marveled and I sorrowed that these 
earnest men and women had brought out of 
their religious experience no message of hope 
and courage, no reference to the sane, strong, 
gracious, natural human life of our Lord. I 
have heard a good deal of preaching that flew 
wide of its mark, but I never witnessed so com- 
plete a failure to connect with an audience as 
that Sunday afternoon in a Rhode Island city. 


oe * s 


I happened to be breakfasting the other 
morning with a professor in a theological! 
seminary, a prominent New York Presby- 
terian layman and a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church. The conversation turned upon the 
religious and theological outlook, and the 
bishop said, “‘These are great times for a 
Christian to be living in.” ‘‘ Yes,” quickly 
responded another member of the group, 
“provided one is in the swing of the new 
thought and new movements of our age.” 
To this all the others readily assented. From 
their different standpoints they could see the 
discouraging elements in the church life of to- 
day, but they all agreed that underneath ran 
the currents of a deeper faith and a larger 
charity for mankind. For a man’s own peace 
of mind and his efficiency as well, I believe he 
ought to be in the tides of the modern move- 
ment in thought and inquiry. Not that he 
need accept all the details of a new theology 
or cast behind him the former anchors of 
faith, but joy in labor comes when one has 
faith to see that the world is moving on 
toward a better day, however low the storm 
clouds hang here and there. cs 





Something like 5,000 Catholic students are 
attending Protestant universities and institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States, 
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while only 100 are enrolled at. the Cath lic 
University at Washington, D. C. 





Bangor’s New Professor 


The chair of ecclesiastical history at Bangor 
Theological Seminary made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Levi L. Paine has been filled by 
the election of Rev. H. W. Hulbert, D. D., of 
Hudson, 0. Dr. Hulbert is a graduate of 
Middlebury College, class of 1879and of Union 
Theological Seminary, 1885. He has taught 
church history in the theological school con- 
nected with the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, has occupied for several years the 
chair of history and political science at Mari- 
etta College and also the chair of church his- 
tory at Lane Theological Semifiary. He was 





for four years copastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Cleveland, O., from 1897 to 1901, 
and is now chairman of the home missions 
committee of the Cleveland Presbytery. He 
has been active in promoting interest in for- 
eign missions and in ¥. M. C. A. work. With 
his varied experience as a teacher and pastor 
and his association in different kinds of Chris- 
tian work which it is more than ever impor- 
tant that theological students should under- 
stand, Dr. Hulbert brings to Bangor an 
equipment which will re-enforce its faculty 
and increase its attractiveness for those pre- 
paring for the ministry. He is known to our 
readers as a valued contributor to the columns 
of The Congregationalist. 





Striking Utterances 


If these lawmakers would only go home and 
get lost for ten long years our country would 
fairly revel in prosperity.—Pres. J. J. Hill of 
Northern Pacific R. R., at Trans-Mississippi 
Congress. 

It may be that our system of small churches, 
worked by one toil worn minister, will have 
to be abandoned for great, cheerful halls, 
where men and women will work together in 
the service of Christ. We have surely in 
Presbyterianism worked the one-man system 
to death.— Dr. Robe tson Nicoll. 

Wealth, privilege and scholarship have too 
often meant self aggrandizement, pleasure, 
honor and dominion. They were the sponge 
which absorbed knowledge and culture and 
beauty and power and enjoyment. We are 
rapidly swinging to the Christian conception 
that advantage and privilege are debtors to 
the unprivileged. The sponge has value not 
merely for what it absorbs, but chiefly for 
what is pressed out of it.—C. L. Kloss. 


Patriotism does not always signify the sac- 
rifice of blood and life. It may be shown 
through obedience to laws, through devotion 
to policies and principles that have made our 
country respected among the nations of the 
world, which have placed us in the fore rank 
as a Power, not ambitions for territory, but 
as one that shrinks from no responsibility 
that may be placed upon it in the work of the 
civilization of the world.—Governor Odell of 
New York, to the Niagara County Pioneers’ 
Association. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Chief Justice Mass. Supreme Court 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jurist and Fatalist 


Traced back to its American origins 
the pedigree of this important new figure 
in our national life, who, after twenty 
years’ service on the bench of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, has been se- 
lected to take the place of Justice Gray 
as New England’s representative on the 
Federal Supreme Bench, will be found 
to be of the best English and Dutch 
strains of blood among the settlers in the 
colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York. 

Nothing that church, state and school 
have had to give to an ambitious, well- 
to-do, well-born youth and early honored 
man have been lacking in the prepara- 
tion for his lofty calling. All the social 
and intellectual privileges incident to 
sonship of so well-known a physician, 
poet and essayist as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Sr., have contributed to give 
intellectual power .and acuteness, and to 
add to innate gentlemanly instincts the 
polish of a well-read, far-traveling, much 
sought after cosmopolite. 

His grandfather, Rev. Abiel Holmes of 
the First Church, Cambridge, weathered 
the controversies of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century and remained 
evangelical. His father, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, though a lusty and not always 
fair opponent of orthodoxy—and especially 
of Calvinism, was a theist and a con- 
servative Unitarian; and his hymns of 
trust and aspiration, such as, ‘“‘O love 
divine that stooped to share,’ ‘“‘ Lord of 
all being, throned afar,” and ‘“O Lord 
of hosts, almighty King,” are the pre- 
cious possession of Christians every- 
where, and are sung along with Whitti- 
er’s hymns in the most orthodox churches 
of America and England. 

It may be interesting and perhaps not 
altogether uninstructive to read the pub- 
lic utterances of this martial and judicial 
descendant of the theistic poet and evan- 
gelical preacher to see what his religion 
and philosophy of life may be. Especially 
so if we have in mind Hooker’s majestic 
definition of law: “Of law there can be 
no less acknowledgment than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world. All things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempt from her power.” 


By George Perry Morris 


Let us take then the address given by 
Mr. Holmes at Harvard on Memorial 
Day, 1884.* Vandyke’s portraits of the 
English youth who fell in the Civil Wars 
are described as having in their faces the 
** shadows of approaching fate,” and man 
in general is described as having accepted 
“from Fortune her spade.” In 1884 
speaking to the toast, The Law, at a 
meeting of the Suffolk Bar, he describes 
himself and his associates in the profes- 
sion as actors in a drama of which 
law ‘‘is the Providence and overruling 
power,” or as a hooded woman beneath 
whose hood the wretch who has defied 
her sees “the inexorable face of death.” 
In an address on the Profession of the 
Law, delivered to Harvard undergrad- 
uates in 1886, the profession is described 
as one wherein a man ‘“‘as well as else- 
where may wreak himself upon life, may 
drink the bitter cup of heroism, may 
wear his heart out after the unattainable. 
All that life offers any man from which 
to start his thinking or his striving is a 
fact. And if this universe is one uni- 
verse,” etc. In the same address his 
counsel is, that, ‘Only when you have 
worked alone—when you have felt around 
you a black gulf of solitude more isolating 
than that which surrounds the dying 
map, and in hope and despair have trusted 
to your own unshaken will—then only will 
you have achieved.” 

In 1889, responding as judge to resolu- 
tions offered by the Suffolk Bar Associa- 
tion eulogizing an eminent legal light, his 
parting word was: ‘‘ We shall be fortu- 
nate enough if we shall have learned to 
leok into the face of fate and the un- 
known with a smile like his.” In 1891, 
addressing the alumni of Yale, he referred 
to the “endless aérial pursuit” of “the 
phantasmagoria which dance” before 
men’s eyes; to their ‘“‘ passionate curi- 
osity as well as curious awe” in the 
presence of the mystery of the universe, 
a curiosity as truly their fate’ as ‘‘the 
bearing of offspring or the toiling for 
bread.” In1895 addressing Harvard men 
in Memorial Hall on Memorial Day, after 
describing the effect of scientific modes 
of thought in disintegrating religious be- 
lief, so that this “thrilling world of colors 
and sounds and passions has seemed 





*Speeches by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1900. 


fatally to resolve itself into one vast net- 
work of vibrations endlessly weaving an 
aimless web, and the rainbow flush of 
cathedral windows, which once to enrap- 
tured eyes appeared the very smile of 
God, fades slowly out into the pale irony 
of the void,” and after referring to the 
world as a place only to be endured be- 
cause of its illusions, its ‘‘ divine folly of 
honor,” its senseless passion for knowl- 
edge, out-reaching the flaming bounds of 
the possible, and its ideals ‘“‘the essence 
of which is that they never can be 
achieved,” he proceeded to define what 
is left from the wreckage caused by 
science and agnosticism. And what is 
it? “Thefaith is true and adorable which 
leads a soldier to throw away his life in 
obedience to a blindly accepted duty, in a 
cause which he little understands, in a 
plan of campaign of which he has no 
notion, under tactics of which he does 
not see the use.” 

In 1899, in his answer to the resolutions 
of the Boston Bar, expressing their senti- 
ments of sorrow and esteem, after the 
death of Walbridge Abner Field, his pred- 
ecessor as Chief Justice of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, Mr. Holmes said: 
‘* We gray-haired men hear in our ears 
the roar of the cataract and know that 
we are very near. The cry of personal 
anguish is almost drowned by the re- 
sounding echo of universal fate. It has 
become easier for us to imagine even the 
time when the cataract will be still, the 
race of men will be no more, and the 
great silence will be supreme... . Our 
last word about the unfathomable uni- 
verse must be in terms of thought. Jf 
we believe that anything is, we must be- 
lieve in that, because we can go no fur- 
ther. We may accept its canons even 
while we admit that we do not know that 
we know the truth of truth.” 

Addressing the citizens of Ipswich, 
Mass., no later than July 31, Chief Jus- 
tice Holmes, while glorying in the Puri- 
tan tradition, “feeling it to his finger 
tips’”’—most of his ideals and most of his 
metaphors are those of passion and ac- 
tion—said: ‘We do our work and live 
our lives, not merely to try and realize 
our inward force, but with the blind and 
trembling hope that somehow the world 
will be better for our striving.” It is 
still a blind hope, you see. 
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Now these be old notes of a song sung 
ages ago. Omar the Persian struck them 
when he sang: 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


But helpless Pieces of the Game he plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and cheeks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


There is this difference, of course: 
Omar’s fatalism was quiescent; Justice 
Holmes’s fatalism is strenuous. 

Marcus Aurelius was kinsman to this 
Neo-Stoic child of the Puritans when in 
closing his Meditations, he wrote : 


Man, you have been a citizen of the great 
world-city. Five years or fifty, what matters 
it? Toevery man his dueas lawallots. Why 
then protest? No tyrant gives you your dis- 
missal, no unjust judge but nature whe gave 
you the admission. It is like the preter 
discharging some player whom he has en- 
gaged—“ But the five acts are not complete ; I 
have played but three ”’— Good: life’s drama, 
look you, is complete in three. The complete- 
ness is in his hands, who first authorized your 
composition and now your dissolution ; neither 
was your work. Serenely take your leave; 
serene as he who gives you the discharge. 


Nor are there lacking other present day 
singers of the song with its minor strains 
—Thomas Hardy, the Wessex Pagan, be- 
yond all others. 

Listen to his poem The Subalterns: 


I 
‘Poor wanderer,” said the leaden sky, 
“I fain would lighten thee, 
But there be laws in force on high 
Which say it must not be.” 


II 
“T would not freeze thee, shorn one,” cried 
The North, “knew I but how 
To warm my breath, to slack my stride ; 
But I am ruled as thou.” 


III 
* Tomorrow I attack thee, wight,” 
Said Sickness. ‘* Yet I swear 
I bear thy little ark no spite, 
But am bid enter there.” 


Iv 
“Come hither, Son,” I heard Death say; 
“TI did not will a grave 
Should end thy pilgrimage today, 
But I, too, am a slave!” 


we Vv 


We smiled upon each other then, 
And life to me wore less 

That fell contour it wore ere when 
They owned their passiveness. 

This is not written with any disposition 
to revive controversy or to start it, nor 
to intimate aught against the many qual- 
ities intellectual, literary, social and eth- 
ical which make Chief Justice Holmes so 
striking a figure among American judges 
and writers on law. But as a man des- 
tined during the next decade to have 
much to do with shaping the course of 
national history, he, of course, must ex- 
pect to have his public utterances ana- 
lyzed, in order that his philosophy of life 
and the sources of his power and of his 
weakness may be seen. Moreover, to 
The Congregationalist’s constituency he 
is the son of his grandfather. 

There have not been many men on the 
American bench in by. gone days who have 
defined life in terms similar to those used 
by Chief Justice Holmes. Many of them 
have been sensible of the mysteries of the 
universe, but it has not been a Maze with- 
out aclew, ora world shadowed with what 
Prof. William James has called ‘‘fate’s 
dark opacity.” A personality back of 
Law has been conceived of. Men have 
been seen as cherishing Delusions, but 
not expected to follow long after ideals 
which they knew were Illusions, however 
beautiful oralluring. Most of the judges 
have believed that you cannot have ideals 
to follow—and noble indeed are Mr. 
Holmes’s professional and civic ideals— 
without there having been at sometime, 
somewhere an Ideal who was more than 
Law, his rule of action. A man cannot 
lift himself by his boot-straps, nor can 
the creature know more or be nobler pur- 
posed than the Creator. 

In his speech to the Boston Bar after 
his elevation to the place of Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Holmes said: ‘“‘It does not mat- 
ter what epithets you apply to the whole 
of things (whether ‘the same old ennui, 
or the same sublime mystery’), they are 
merely judgments of yourself.” 





The Intolerance of 


By Gerald 


It is generally assumed by persons who 
have taken the pains to put themselves in 
this very disagreeable class, that people 
in general—all other people—are as inex- 
perienced as they look. If a man speaks 
on a subject at all in their presence, they 
assume he speaks autobiographically. 
These people are getting thicker every 
year. One can’t go anywhere without 
finding them standing around with a kind 
of “How do you know?” and “Did it 
happen to you?” air, every time a man 
says something he knows by—well—by 
seeing it—perfectly plain seeing it. 

One doesn’t need to stand up to one’s 
neck in experience—in a perfect muck of 
experience, in order to know things—in 
order to know they are there. People 
who are experienced within an inch of 
their lives—submerged in experience— 
are always calling out to the man who 
sees a thing as he is going by—sees it I 
mean with his mind, without having to 
put his feet in it, they are always calling 
out to him to come back and be with 


Experienced People 


Stanley Lee 


them, and know life, as they call it, and 
duck under to experience. 

Now, to say nothing of living with such 
persons, it is almost impossible to talk 
with them. It isn’t safe even to philoso- 
phize when they are around. If a man 
ventures the assertion in their presence 
that what a woman loves in a lover is 
complete subjugation, they argue that 


either he is a fool and is asserting what © 


he has not experienced, or he is still more 
of one and has experienced it. The idea 
that a man may have a lot of principles 
around him that he has not used yet does 
not occur to them. 

The average amateur mother, when she 
belongs to this type becomes a perfect 
bigot toward a maiden aunt who advances 
perhaps some harmless little Froebel idea. 
The mother swears by the shibboleth of 
experience and every new baby she has 
makes her more disagreeable to people 
who have not had babies. The only way 
to get acquainted with her is to have a 
baby. She assumes that a motherless 
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woman has a motherless mind. The idea 
that a rich aod bountiful womanhood 
which is saving its motherhood up, which 
is free from the absorption and the haste, 
keenly observant and sympathetic, may 
come to a kind of motherly insight, dis. 
tinctly the result of not being experi- 
enced, does not occur to her. 

The art of getting the result—the spirit 
of experience, without paying all the 
cost of the experience itself needs a good 
word spoken for it nowadays. Some one 
has yet to point out the value and power 
of what might be called “the maiden. 
aunt attitude toward life.” The world 
has had thousands-of experienced young 
mothers for thousands of years piled up 
with experiences they don’t know any- 
thing about, but in the meantime, the 
most important contribution to the bring- 
ing up of children in the world, that has 
ever been known—the kindergarten—was 
thought of in the first place by a man 
who was never a mother at all, and it has 
been developed entirely in the years that 
have followed by maiden aunts. 

The spiritual power and manifoldness 
and largeness which is the most inform- 
ing quality of a really cultivated man 
comes from a certain refinement in him— 
a gift of knowing by tasting. He seems 
to have touched the spirits of a thousand 
experiences we know he never has had, 
and they seem to have left the souls of 
sorrows and joys in him. He lives ina 
kind of beautiful magnetic fellowship 
with all real life in‘the world. This is 
only possible by a sort of unconscious 
economy in the man’s nature—a gift of 
not having to experience things. 

Avoiding experience is one of the great 
creative arts of life. We shall have ex- 
perience enough before we die. 

**But how can one avoid an experi- 
ence?” 

By heading it off with a principle. 
Principles are a lot of other people’s 
experiences, in a convenient form, a man 
can carry around with him, to keep off 
his own experiences with. 

No other rule for economizing knowl- 
edge can quite take the place of reading 
for principles. It economizes for a man 
both ways at once. It not only makes it 
possible for a man to have the whole hu- 
man race working out his life for him, 
instead of having to do it all himself, but 
it makes it possible for him to read any- 
thing he likes, to get something out of al- 
most anything which for one reason or 
another he is obliged to read. If a man 
has a habit of reading for principles, for 

the law behind, he cannot miss it. He 
cannot waste his time reading. He learns 
things sometimes—even from people who 
don’t know them, 





“The Place of Laughter” 


I have been much struck and pleased with the 
prayers of many of our recent converts. 
Haye you ever heard heaven named as the 
“place of laughter?” One prayed for help 
to live a holy active life here for Christ, and 
hereafter “the place of laughter.” After a 
good day’s work and there has been a good 
supper, often the natives sit in the street or 
on a platform and shouts of laughter, scream- 
ing laughter, may be heard as story after story 
is told of the day’s doings and sayings. All 
are happily and thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves—hence the simile—From Lovett’s 
James Chalmers of New Guinea ( Revell). 
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In some places certain erroneous opin- 
ions concerning vesper services are cur- 
rent. Some think that the Roman Cath- 
olics and Episcopalians have a patent 
right on them, and that 2 Congregational 
use of them is aninfringement. Others 
imagine that the phrase means simply a 
musical service, whereas the fact is that 
a service may be musical, without being 
a true vesper service ; and that another, 
with no music whatsoever, might claim 
the title. In some localities it means a 
four o’clock service, and there a vesper 
service at seven would be considered a 
dreadful anachronism. 

Vesper is associated with Hesperus, 
the evening star. The vesper hour be- 
gins with the sunset and ends with the 
full glow of the starlight—the time be- 
tween daylight and darkness. So far as 
time is concerned, the ideal vesper ser- 
vice should be a changeable feast, each 
Sunday beginning so that the people can 
see the sunset as they enter, and look on 
the bright starlight as they come out. A 
service which is completed before sunset, 
or commenced after starlight, can claim 


the name only by courtesy. 


* * 


More important than the time is the 
spirit. Stirring music, ardent addresses, 
thrilling appeals, trumpet calls to serv- 
ice are out of place. Majestic oratorios, 
martial choruses, dramatic solos should 
not be introduced. Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, and kindred hymns should be 
excluded. The service should have the 
spirit of nature’s vesper hour, when the 
birds are twittering softly, and the wind 
has gone down with the sun until its 
breath touches your face very softly, and 
the clouds float calmly in the sky, and the 
leaves rustle a bit. It is the time for 
meditation, for calm review, for quiet 
communion. There should be no crowd- 
ing a great deal into a short time: a mo- 
ment’s pause now and then is pertinent. 
The ideal vesper service is when the 
music, the prayer, the scripture, the ser- 
mon, all have the spirit of the vesper 
hour with its solemn hush, and its sweet 
and blessed benediction. The morning is 
the time for exultant worship, the vesper 
service for intimate, personal communion 
with God. 

ok bg * 

The work of Arthur Mees at the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, where he re- 
cently assumed charge of the music, will 
be watched with interest. His leadership 
of the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club 
and other choruses, his authorship of 
Choirs and Choral Music issued last year, 
his work with Theodore Thomas, his 
playing the organ of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral on festival occasions, together indi- 
cate a thorough knowledge and a wide 
experience in music. His father was a 
Lutheran pastor, who was over one 
church for fifty years, and Mr. Mees will 
find himself in sympathy with the rever- 
ent and uplifting spirit of worship which 
was Dr. Storrs’s chief aim in the church 
services, and which still abides in the 
Church of the Pilgrims. Few church in- 
teriors so lend themselves to a devotional 
temper; and from Dr. Dewey and Mr. 
Mees may be expected, not peculiar and 
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The Music and the Service 


dramatic effects, but the development of 
the finest forms and spirit in worship—a 
guide which many non. liturgical churches 
need. , ‘ 


* 
~~ * 


Chorus singers, especially, will be inter- 
ested in the following quotation from the 
book by Mr. Mees, mentioned above: 


The opinion that the gifts and attainments 
necessary to an efficient chorus singer are of 
an inferior kind is a fallacy commonly enter- 
tained. Part of a grand aggregate though he 
be, the singer will find in choral activity 
ample opportunity not only to make use of all 
the technical resources which he may have 
acquired by years of study, but to develop 
them and apply them to a higher purpose than 
that of mere self-aggrandizement. No amount 
of individual application can give such insight 
into the deeper meaning of a composition as 
does the earnest participation in chorus re- 
hearsals, in which every phase of a comp!ica- 
ted musical structure is repeatedly laid bare, 
before the work is presented in its entirety to 
the spiritual ear. 

A unique Sunday evening service was 
held recently in the Edwards Church, 
Northampton. Prof. E. B. Story, organ- 
ist and director, arranged a series of serv- 
ices, illustrating the music of different 
churches—the Roman Catholic, the Luth- 
eran and the English. Professor Story 
thinks that such a course might include 
also the music of the Russian Greek 
Church and the Jewish synagogue. 

In presenting, on this evening, the 
music of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the chorus sang Gounod’s St. Cecilia 
mass. The Latin words were used, but 
with them on the program was printed 
the English equivalent of the text from 
the Roman Catholic prayer-book, The 
Key Of Heaven. The singing included 
Kyrie, Gloria In Excelsis, Credo, Sanctus, 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 

The music was preceded by an address, 
explaining the theaning of the mass, and 


the relation of the music to the various: 


parts. of the ritual. The prelude and 
postlude were from Roman Catholic com- 
posers, and the solo from Rossini at the 
offertory also was sung in Latin. The 
service opened with the Crusader’s Hymn 
in English for congregational singing, 
and a few short prayers by the pastor 
were from a Roman Catholic prayer- 
book. The aim was to reproduce, sym- 
pathetically, the highest devotional spirit 
that a Roman Catholic service could in- 
spire. 


* 


* * 


In another New England church, when 
the pastor presented in his sermon a 
comparison of the Roman, Greek and 
Protestant churches, the first hymn was 
a translation from one of the Greek 
fathers, the second from one of the Latin 
fathers, the music to both being modern 
and Protestant. The choir sang two an- 
thems, the words from the Old Testa- 
ment, the music of one by a Roman Cath- 
olic and of the other by a Lutheran, and 
they closed the service with a Gregorian 


chant. 
* 
“% 


While these are extreme cases, it is in- 
teresting to notice that, so far as music 
is concerned, church federation is an 
accomplished fact. Even the Roman 


Catholic and Protestant churches ex- 
change treasures. Although few may 
realize it, our services often contain con- 
tributions, in the words or the music, 
from the Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Epis- 
copal, Unitarian, Methodist, Baptist and 
Congregational Churches, and may be 
perfectly harmonious and inspiring. Dif- 
fering churches are slowly learning to 
work together, in comity, but they have 
long been singing together. 


— 
* * 


Another unique service, which suggests 
possibilities with other hymns as well as 
the one employed in this case, was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. J. C. Ralph in Chil- 
tonville, Wis. He used for the entire 
service, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” It 
was sung, in full or in part, eight times, 
to as many different musical settings. 
Some of these were solos, others duets, 
others were presented by the chorus, and 
in some the congregation participated. 
The pastor interspersed during the serv- 
ice brief addresses on the following 
themes: The Author of this Hymn; In- 
cidents in which this Hymn Has Led 
to Conversions ; This Hymn in Time of 
Trouble; This Hymn as a Consolation 
to the Dying. 

* & 

Mr. S. Dwight Smith, organist of the 
Methodist church in Mansfield, O., sent 
to a number in the congregation the fol- 
lowing letter: 

A pleasant feature of the organist’s position 
has been the appreciative words from some 
of the congregation who have either enjoyed 
the music for its own sake, or have been 
helped by the organ’s strains in their en- 
deavors to enter into the spirit of worship. 
This latter should be the object of all church 
music; the prelude should lift the hearts of 
the people away from earth to God. 

On the other hand, many attendants only 
expect that the music shall be simply tuneful, 
not to say catchy, a stirring march consti- 
tutmg a fitting close to the service for them. 

That I may better understand your prefer- 
ences I am sending out, necessarily to a lim- 
ited number, a list of the morning selections 
for the next four Sundays, and ask that you 
kindly indicate on the inclosed card the two 
selections that seem to best foster the spirit 
of worship, and also the two most enjoyed, 
considered simply as music. 


With this letter, Mr. Smith sent a list 
of the pieces that were to be played on 
the four Sundays, giving not only the title 
of each piece and the name of the author, 
but such comments as would aid to intel- 
ligent appreciation. Gounod’s Sanctus, 
and the Vesper Bells of Spinney were the 
two most frequently mentioned in the 
subsequent expression of opinion. This 
plan cannot be commended too highly, 
not only for the information it may bring 
the organist, but for what it does for the 
people. Musicians little realize how in- 
definite unexplained music is to the rank 
and file. Nor are they helped much by 
such a statement on the calendar as that 
the prelude is ‘‘ Adagio in A flat by Volck- 
mar,.”’ Let there be something to attract 
the attention to this part of the service, 
and afew comments and explanations in 
the language of the common people. 
Other attempts to make the instrumental 
parts of our religious service helpful to 
the congregation will be welcomed for 
this page. 
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A Sunday at Carr’s Lane Chapel 


Down in a narrow street, close to the 
business heart of busy, noisy Birming- 
ham, crowded in on every side, is the old 
pulpit home of James and Dale. 

It was the revival of Arianism one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, under the form 
of modern Unitarianism, that led to the 
revolt of a section of the Old Meeting 
Congregation in Birmingham, to organ- 
ize, in 1748, this present stronghold 
of Trinitarianism, now known as 
Carr’s Lane Chapel. 

The present edifice is the third 
and its corner stone was laid by 
John Angell James. Mr. James re- 
luctantly and conditionally con- 
sented to the introduction of an 
organ in the new meeting house, 
and solaced himself that ‘‘one ad- 
vantage would be that the congre- 
gation would be independent of the 
choir.” As one sits in the old 
straight-backed pew and looks up at 
the historic pulpit, his mind reverts 
to James, who for eight years of his 
fifty-five years’ pastorate preached 
there three times every Sunday, and 
to his successor, the stalwart Dale, 
who after two years as assistant, 
and five as copastor, succeeded him, 
and for forty years occupied a con- 
spicuous place in British Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The church has contributed from 
its membership forty-six to the min- 
istry and missionary work, not in- 
cluding the students of Spring Hill 
College who have been on its rolls. 

But the visitor to Carr’s Lane not only 
reflects upon its past but finds also a pres- 
ent and prophecies of a future. On a 
rainy Sunday morning last September the 
church was filled. The service is of a 
type distinctive of British Congregation. 
alism. The audience is plain and very 


‘ By Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Ph. D. 


unassuming in attire. Few of the ushers 
even are dressed in black. The air is one 
of sturdiness rather than style. A cho- 
rus choir leads the singing and the hymns 
are from Dr. Dale’s English Hymn- Book. 

Mr. Jowett is in decided contrast to Dr. 
Dale. He is mild and gentle, persuasive 
rather than argumentative. He suggests 
the poet rather than the theologian. His 





REV. J. H JOWETT 


prayeris very tender. Mr. Jowett’s power 
lies a good deal in definition, comparison 
and epigram. Tender persuasion domi- 
inates. He occasionally enhances this by 
introducing a note of quiet, but sharp- 
edged sarcasm, generally in the form of 
comparison. 

Like so many of the larger British 


churches, Carr’s Lane is somewhat insti- 
tutional. Its weekly calendar is. long. 
During the Sunday Afternoon School a 
large Bible class of young men meets by 
itself. Public worship at 6.30 is followed 
by the Evening Schoo]. On week-nights 
are meetings of the Sisterhood, prayer 
meetings of the Sunday school teachers; 
meetings of the Young Men’s Club and 
the C. E. Society. On Thursday 
evening Mr. Jowett goes to the 
church an hour before the prayer 
meeting for conference. Besides 
the regular services there are 
evangelistic meetings in mission 
chapels of the church, conducted 
by the pastor and his assistant. 
The “church secretary”’ is at the 
vestry from twelve until two, 
three days a week, for the trans- 
action of business. There are 
three Sunday schools besides two 
separate Bible classes; meetings 
for women, a Band of Hope, a 
literary society and other union 
organizations. The pastor has a 
junior and senior Bible class pre- 
ceding the week-night meeting of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Instead of the “‘ children’s sermon,’’ 
so generally given before the reg- 
ular sermon, this church has a sep- 
arate service during the hour of 
public worship. In all there are 
ten Sunday schools, including the 
missions, 

Like most of the British Congre- 
gational churches I have visited, Carr’s 
Lane’s institutionalism is distinctively 
religious and evangelistic in contrast to 
our somewhat wider idea. 





Truth is often eclipsed, but never ex- 
tinguished.— Livy. 





Carr’s Lane Sunday Schools 


The Sunday school work of Carr’s Lane 
Church, which is called a chapel to dis- 
tinguish it from Established churches do- 
ing far less influential Christian service, 
is a notable feature of the religious life 
of Birmingham. These schools have ex- 
isted for more than a century, and have 
been represented by their members in 
many foreign fields as missionaries. 
Africa, China, India, Madagascar and 
other lands as well as England feel the 
impress of the spiritual life born in these 
schools. 

The home schools mentioned by Dr. 
Macfarland have eighty-two teachers and 
1,250 scholars under the direction of six 
superintendents. There arealso four mis- 
sion schools in various parts of the city 
having about 1,600 scholars, and all these 
are under the oversight of the same gen- 
eral committee of the church. This com- 
mittee of twenty-eight persons has charge 
ef all the funds provided by the church 
for the educational and philanthropic 
work of the schools. Separate classes do 
a great deal for the poor. One class con- 


ducts a benevolent society which distrib- 
utes aid to poor sick people, another pro- 
vides warm garments for a large number 
of poor children every autumn, another 
aids in conducting a girls’ evening home, 
and other classes have similar work which 
interests all their members. These facts 
are given by the Sunday School Chronicle 
of London. 





A Nebraska Summer Assembly 


The sixth annual session of the Epworth 
Assembly was held in Lincoln, Aug. 6-14. 
Over 500 tents were set up im Lincoln Park 
and a conservative estimate is that at least 
2,500 people—many of them Congregational- 
ists or members of other churches than Meth- 
odist—camped on the ground and that more 
than 50,000 people visited the grounds during 
the assembly. The program called together a 
notable array of talent from different parts of 
the world. 

Dr. C. A. Crane of Boston led the Christian 
Citizenship Congress, Rev. E. J. Baskerville 
of Milwaukee the evangelistic services and 
Dr. Nicholson of Cornell College, Iowa, the 
Bible exposition in daily meetings. Prof. E. 
O. Excell conducted the large chorus choir. 


Gen. Fitzhugh Lee in the opening address 
gave a thrilling account of some of his expe- 
riences and observations in Cuba. Dr. H.C. 
Stuntz, superintendent of Methodist mis- 
sions in the Philippines was heard with in- 
tense interest. He pleaded for patience in our 
judgments, and showed the wonderful prog- 
ress already made under United States rule. 
He explained the relation of the friars to the 
islands and why it is unsafe for them to ap- 
pear outside Manila on account of their for- 
mer extortions and immorality. He explained 
also how the friars tontrolled valuable hold- 
ings which are nominally in the hands of 
Catholic laymen, who under secret legal ob- 
ligations held several hundred thousand acres, 
the cream of the islands, for and in behalf of 
the friars. 

Rev. C. F. Aked (Baptist) of Liverpool, 
Eng., in an address on The Service of Amer- 
ica to the Living Thought of Old England, 
claimed that the three Americans who had 
made the profoundest and deepest impression 
on the English public were Henry Ward 
Beecher in his printed prayers, Whittier im 
his hymns, and Moody in his preaching. 

The program of the assembly was a happy 
combination of musical entertainment, educa- 
tional instruction and spiritual uplift and the 
interest was maintained to the very close of 
the nine days’ meetings. M. A. B. 
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CHAPTER XII. A SUDDEN JOURNEY 


While this exchange of letters was tak- 
ing place between the doctor and Com- 
modore Vandyke, affairs at the State 
farm were at rather alow ebb. Jack had 
succumbed to low spirits, and poor Aunt 
Sallie, who had no one now to eat the 
nice things she cooked, had to resort to 
patchwork in order to keep up her spirits. 
Polly schemed and planned until her head 
ached, but nothing seemed to come of it. 
She tried to persuade Ethel to write a 
book in a week, the way Dr. Johnson did, 
and make a lot of money, but Ethel de- 
clared her writing days were over. 

“T can’t write unless I’m happy, and 
no one can be happy whose home is to be 
sold,’’ she said. 

Polly next tried to get each one of the 
children, except Millie, to borrow $1,000 
and take out a life insurance policy for 
security; but as she and Jack and the 
twins were still in schoo], and their 
father would not allow them to leave, 
of course it all fell through. Polly pro- 
posed several more schemes before the 
end of the week, but no one seemed to 

‘think them worth considering. She was 
beginning to feel almost discouraged 
when this letter came from the doctor: 

My Dear Little Polly: I want you to do 
something to please Mrs. Keen and myself. 
We haven’t forgotten your trouble, and we’ve 
tried to think of some way to help you, but 
we've still in the dark. Meanwhile, please 
ask your father and mother if they will trust 
you to us for a few days. We want you to 
pack your grip and go on to New York, It’ll 
be a great change for you, and you’ll be all 
the better able to help your family when you 
return. We have an old friend there, Com- 
modore Vandyke, who has seen considerable 
trouble, and a little while ago his wife was 
stricken with paralysis. We have often writ- 
ten him about you, and we feel sure you will 
do him good. He is certainly in need of some- 
body to cheer him up. He is lonely and some- 
what eccentric. 

Now please put yourself in our hands for 

few days, and go.. We’ll meet you at the 
boat this Pp Mm. at five, and introduce you to 
Mr. and Mrs. Snow, friends of ours, who are 
going on tonight, and will see you safely 
there. The Commodore, who is very anxious 
for you to come, will have a carriage at the 
dock tomorrow afternoon. Don’t disappoint 
us. 

From an old fogey who must have his way, 

Dr. KEEN. 

Polly read the letter through in about a 
second, and’ then dropped it on the floor 
and stared at the family. 

“Dr. Keen has an old friend in New 
York,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ who’s lonesome 
and queer and whose wife is ill. He 
hasn’t thought of any way that I can earn 
$7,000. Thinks I’ll havea change, and be 
all the more useful when I get back, 
and’’— 

“Polly, what are you talking about?” 
cried the little mother. 

“Dr. Keen wants Polly to go to New 
York this afternoon,” exclaimed Julia, 
who had picked up the letter and glanced 
through it. 

Everybody in the room had to read the 
letter now, and for the next few moments 
there was plenty of excitement. Mrs. 
State. was inclined to think the propo- 
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sition a strange one, but Mr. State de- 
clared that it was all right. The doctor 
had seen him and talked it over, but the 
whole thing had slipped his mind until 
that minute. The doctor had asked him 
to say nothing about it to Polly anyway. 

‘And you think we’d better let her 
go?” asked Mrs. State. 

*O, yes. We can surely trust Dr. 
Keen’s judgment.” 

‘But who’ll sleep with me?” cried 
Millie, opening her eyes in dismay at the 
thought of Polly leaving home. 

“And who’ll show me about my arith- 
metic?” growled Jack. 

‘And who’ll make my coffee in the 
morning?” laughed Mr. State. Coffee 
was one of Polly’s strong points. 

“‘And what'll Ido about school?” ex- 
claimed Polly, who did not in the least 
want to go. 

“We can manage that all right,” said 
Mr. State, “you can study the harder 
when you return.” 

Polly saw that her father approved of 
the doctor’s plan, so she decided to make 
the best of it. ‘‘I tell you what I’ll do,” 
she said, ‘‘1’ll take Virgil along and study 
up, and maybe I can think of some way 
to earn $7,000 after I get there. I don’t 
expect to earn it all at once,” she ex- 
plained, when she saw everybody smiling 
at her, ‘‘but maybe there’ll be some way 
to earn a part. Now if I had Ethel’s 
hair, perhaps I could stand in a show 
window and exhibit it. Do you suppose 
any one would pay a few thousand to see 
Ethel’s hair? I would, if I were awfully 
rich, especially if she’d show her face 
along with it.” 

Ethel stared at Polly in amazement. 
‘Has this proposal of the doctor’s turned 
your head?” she asked. 

“You needn't believe me if you don’t 
want to,” exclaimed Polly, ‘‘but it’s the 
trutb, and your hair is as long as some of 
those women’s that I saw in the city last 
week. They are therenow. Why Ethel, 
your hair is a hundred times lovelier than 
theirs, yours is such a lovely color and so 
ripply.”” 

‘*Child,’’ exclaimed Mrs. State, ‘if 
you’re going to New York this afternoon, 
I think you’d better begin to think about 
your clothes. What are you going to 


wear ?”’ 

*“O I’ve enough to wear,” replied 
Polly. ‘‘Put on my Sunday best, shan’t 
I ? ” 


Mrs. State smiled. ‘I’m afraid you'll 
find your best things rather shabby when 
you get to New York. Who is Commo- 
dore Vandyke, father ?”’ she asked, turn- 
ing towards Mr. State. ‘‘Do you know 
him?” 

Mr. State shook his head. ‘I’ve never 
met him, but I’ve heard of him. Heisa 
very wealthy man.” 

“Ts he?” cried Polly, ‘‘O, I wish it was 
Ethel going instead of me! He’d want to 
adopt her, sure. She’s so graceful and 
tall and beautiful and ethereal and charm- 
ing, and everything... And there’d be the 
$7,000 raised without turning over our 
hands. O! why’’— 

**I believe Polly would manage to get 





off some nonsense if she were just step- 
ping into her grave,” remarked Ethel se- 
riously. 

“Johanna, run upstairs and get your 
coat,’”’ said Mrs, State, ‘‘let’s try it on 
Polly. I believe if we set the buttons 
forward Polly can get into it, and it looks 
much better than her own.” 

For the next six hours the family was 
engrossed in Polly’s wardrobe. Julia de- 
clared the child’s clothes could never be 
made to look presentable, but Aunt Sallie 
came to the rescue, bringing in a lovely 
French challis with satin stripes, which 
was once white, but now a soft cream 
color. It was low-necked and _ short- 
sleeved, and with a lace guimpe was just 
the thing for an evening or dinner dress, 
Julia trimmed over a hat for her, taking 
off the nicest feathers and things from 
everybody else’s hat. 

‘“‘We can’t any of us go to church to- 
morrow,” cried Grace Annette, when at 
last Polly stood in the doorway with her 
things on. 

“Well,” cried Polly, ‘“‘don’t tell the 
congregation I ran off with your clothes, 
please don’t! Good-bye! Good-bye, little 
mother !” 

“There, there, child, you can’t stop to 
kiss us any more,” cried Mrs. State. 
“The boat won’t wait for you, and you 
want a minute to speak to the doctor. 
Put her into the carriage, Richard. Good- 
bye, child!” 

Polly waved her handkerchief as long 
as the house was in sight, and then she 
turned towards Richard who was driving 
hertothecity. Her eyes were very bright, 
a little too bright perhaps. ‘‘ Richard,’ 
she said, ‘I’m not going to cry a single 
tear, not one, not on the boat or any- 
where.” 

‘‘That’s the kind !” responded Richard. 


.“T wouldn’tif Iwereyou. You'll be back 


before you know it.”’ 

** And don’t let Doctor Keen know that 
I’m not crazy to go, will you?” she asked. 
‘You see that night I was over there 
calling, I was all upset and just broke 
down and cried and cried ; horrible, wasn’t 
it?’’ And poor Doctor Keen felt awfully, 
and they’ve just planned this, thinking it 
would make me happy. Of course they 
don’t realize that just at this time there’s 
no place like home.” 

Polly’s lips began to tremble but she 
bit them hard, and Richard, seeing her 
struggles, tried to help her by talking of 
the wonderful sights of the great city. 

When they reached the boat Dr. and 
Mrs. Keen were there with a box of 
goodies for Polly, which she managed to 
smuggle into Richard’s pocket. ‘‘ Divide 
thent between dear old Jack and Millie,” 
she whispered. The doctor introduced 
her to the gentleman and his wife who 
were to take charge of her, then he hada 
number of messages for Commodore Van- 
dyke and some directions for Polly in re- 
gard to her recognition of Commodore 
Vandyke’s footman, and what to do in 
case she missed him. Then somebody 
called, ‘‘ All ashore that’s going ashore,” 
and Polly had to give Richard a dozen 
messages for the home folks, as if she 
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hadn’t seen them for months, and had to 
shake hands all around and follow them 
to the gang plank and wave her handker- 
chief as long as she could see them, after 
which she stood and bit her lips and stared 
at the city lights until they were no longer 
visible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snow came along then 
and took her into the saloon, where the 


light was very brilliant and the music 
wonderful, so Polly thought, and if her 
heart was heavy the Snows never found 
it out. 

The boat steamed into New York the 
next day on time, and Polly recognized 
the Commodore’s footman at once. “He 
looks like Pharaoh,” she whispered to 
Mrs. Snow, after Mr. Snow had gone to 
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speak to him, “the one who wouldn’t 
let the children of Israel go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness—only of 
course he has more modern apparel.” 

The footman came up just then and 
Polly bade the Snows good-bye. A few 
minutes later she was rolling in majestic 
splendor up Fifth Avenue. 


[To be continued.) 





The Humorous Side of Pastoral Life 


A Drawing Candidate 


BY REV. JOSIAH POETON 


On a winter night a young theologue was 
speeding from the frigid upper peninsula of 
northern Michigan to Chicago. Occasionally 
he took from the inside of his preacher’s coat, 
which he was wearing for the first time, a 
bottle of rather suspicious looking liquid. 
Once he removed the cork and tasted. It was 
a bottle of raspberry shrub that a good old 
sister had given him to make up into hot 
drinks when the cold winds should blow across 
the lake into the Windy City. 

Toward the end of the journey, when he 
felt again to see if all was well, he pulled 
forth his hand all dripping with the sticky 
stuff, and knew that the old lady’s token of 
good will had stolen from its confines and was 
working its passage downward between the 
broadcloth and the lining of the precious coat. 

Six times in as many weeks he sponged the 
outside of that coat, each time to have the big 
stain reappear after a few days of invisibility. 
The next cleansing took place about fifteen 
months later, and was so thorough that he 
felt assured that the work would not need to 
be repeated. 

The time came to don the coat for a candi- 
dating tour. Not a ghost, even, of the stain 
was to be seen, and the wearer felt that none 
but he would be conscious of the state of af- 
fairs in the region of his left breast pocket. 
The cloth was still stiff and a little sticky on 
the inside, but what did that matter, so long as 
nothing could be seen from without ? 

Sunday morning all went well and there 
were rumors of a unanimous call. The even- 
ing, however, was hot and sultry; and as all 
the town and half the country round about 
came to church, the janitor thought to add to 
their comfort by opening wide the windows. 

A storm was brewing and every fly in town 
was in search of shelter. The church on the 
hil] was an inviting one, from its location, its 
number of bald pates, and the brilliancy of 
the illumination. Half the local flydom came 
to hear the new minister preach, and in time 
proved much attracted by him. A few were 
content with back seats, but most sought a 
place on the rostrum. They acted rather fa- 
miliarly with the sole human occupant thereof, 
though he waved his handkerchief v'goreusly 
in arather deprecating welcome. They sought 
that part of his person for which Shylock had 
shown marked preference in their forefathers’ 
time—the pound of flesh nearest the heart. 
It was with difficulty that they were per- 
suaded that in the strict course of justice 
they were not entitled to what they sought. 

The people were umazed at the speaker 
that night. They were fairly carried away 
with him. They had thought, in the morning, 
that his sermon would have taken better if 
he had shown more life and vigor, but they 
were not disposed to criticise him now. He 
had his sermon well in hand, for he had 
preached it seven times previously, and so 
was at liberty to put in the motions, which he 
did in the most approved style. He moved 
gracefully up and down and back and forth, 
and swung his arms, especially the left, in 
a way beautifal to be seen. Perhaps he used 
his handkerchief overmuch, but observers 
made allowances for the sultry atmosphere. 


Next morning at breakfast his host asked 
the company if they had observed the swarms 
of flies in meeting theevening before. ‘“ Why, 
yes!” said his wife; “and did you notice how 
all seemed to congregate around Brother Can- 
didatus?” 

The preacher had a unanimous call and 
pleased the people well, though he did not 
keep up his reputation for activity in the 
pulpit. His new wife showed him that by 
alternately soaking the stained part of the 
coat in water, and squeezing it in his hands, 
the sirup could be disentangled from it; but 
this information was only a tantalization to 
a man who had already bought a new coat to 
be married in! 


A Zealous Attendant 


Mildred’s papa was pastor of a village 
church and Mildred’s playmate was Speaker, 
a big dog just outgrowing puppyhood and its 
pranks. OneSunday morning Mildred showed 
symptoms of measles and mama said, “No 
going to church today.” Later Mildred went 
to the woodhouse to condole with Speaker, 
imprisoned there to prevent his church attend- 
ance. ’ 

“Poor, shut-up Speaker,” said Mildred, 
**T’ll make believe send you to church.” So, 
with much trouble, she arrayed him in one 
of her outgrown dresses. Through the full 
sleeves Speaker’s fore legs were forced, the 
waist safety-pinned across his shaggy chest 
and a little sunbonnet tied under his chin. 

“Now, Speaker, I’ll just peek out, but you 
mustn’t go,” said Mildred, unfastening the 
door. 

Speaker’s paws went against it with force; 
epen it went in spite of Mildred, and up the 
street dashed Speaker. 

In the midst of hymn-reading there was a 
rush of pink gingham up the church aisle, 
a bombardment of the pastor’s knees by 
clumsy, ruffie-encircled paws. 

Then Speaker sat on the platform and sur- 
veyed the congregation from the shade of the 
pink poke bonnet. No “make believe” for 
Speaker. He was really there. E. W. V. 


Unexpectedly Illustrated 


*‘There’s one thing I hope ye’ll do. Our 
church folks is allers late. Eleven o’clock, 
nobody there—maybe Widow Mink and us. 
Next comes Job Tuft. Then the Hamiltons 
’n’ Blakes, ’n’ the gen’ral run. Ten minutes 
past Hannah Spear peeks in, ’s if she thought 
the minister might be prayin’. Quarter past, 
Deacon Jim Parks. Then Sam Frink drives 
into the hoss-shed and squeaks up the aisle. 
’N’ then ye know that’s all for the day. 

** Ain’t a mite o’ need of it. Now you’re a 
new man. I hope ye’'ll teach ’em the tine o’ 
day. 
**There’s the bell. Lucy, where’s my hat? 
’D ye hang it up when I come from Snipe’s? 
O,Isay! Don’t ye remember I wore it to the 
caucus last night? ” 

I squirmed inwardly. The bell jarred out 
its last painful stroke as we left the house. 
The deacon carefully locked the door and 
hung the key in the orchard. We passed the 
gate. 


“Hey, Lucy! My glasses ain’t in this 
case!” 

A full house greeted me with a look of silent 
wonder as I turned on the pulpit stair just as 
Sam Frink squeaked up the aisle. 0. P. ©. 


A Request from the Pulpit 


The church bell was sending forth vigorous 
peals at the hands of Charlie Curry, sexton 
and village handy-man, one Sunday morning 
when Deacon Sorrel’s son Rob entered with a 
folded slip of paper. 

“Here, Charlie, father said to give you this. 
He said you’d understand about it. He’s sick 
this morning.” 

“All right!” answered Charlie, putting the 
paper in his pocket, and consulting his watch 
as to the exact instant for the three short final 
strokes which were the signal for the organist 
to begin to play. 

It was not until the notices were being read 
that he remembered the one from the deacon, 
and, hastening up the aisle, handed it to the 
young stranger who was supplying the pulpit 
that day. With a gracious smile the minister 
opened the paper and read aloud, first dazed, 
then horrified, but impelled to finish what he 
had begun: 

“Will Charlie Curry please come on Tues- 
day instead of Friday to put down that spare- 
room carpet for Mrs. Sorrel.” M. F. V. 


Keeping Above Water 


Dr. Blank, portly and dignified, hurried into 
his pulpit one wet Sanday evening and per- 
formed the service with his usual energy and 
brilliance. He was a good deal disturbed, 
however, by signs of merriment throughout 
the congregation and particularly among the 
young peopleof the choir. Somewhat nettled, 
as soon as the service was over he accosted 
the nearest offender. “Say, I should like to 
know what there was to laugh about so much 
this evening.” His auditor smiled broadly as 
he answered, “ Well, I guess you would have 
laughed, too, if you could have seen the dom- 
ine preaching away with all his might on the 
Flood, while his trousers were rolled up high 
to keep out of the water.” 8. B. G. 


Not Transferable 


As the congregation was singing the hymn, 
“Come, dearest Lord, descend and dwell,” 
the proprietor of an extensive local “express ”’ 
business, who is also agent for the American 
Express, walked up the aisle with his family, 
and ¢xactly at the moment of their entering 
their seat, the words of the last line were 
sung: “ And joys which cannot be expressed!” 





In providing literature for the people of 
India, one of the first difficulties to be met is 
the 140 or 150 different languages or dialects 
spoken within the bounds of the Indian em- 
pire. A missionary in traveling not more 
than one hundred miles may find himself in 
an entirely new language district. 
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The Child’s Call 


He calls with quick, insistent cry, 
He calls at work or play, 

And I must put my business by, 
And all my books away. 


He summons me from household cares 
Back to his sunny room, 

And up the stairs and up the stairs 
in happy haste I come. 


Sweeter than lark and mavis dear, 
And nightingales in May, 

The little voice so shrill and clear 
That I must yet obey. 


While up the stairs and to the door 
My heart runs on in glee, 

I hear a voice I knew of yore 
That never calls for me. 


Ever through shadow time and sun 
I hear a baby call, 

That is not you, my precious one, 
That is not you at all. 


Afar, where heavenly waters flow, 
’Mid paradisal calms, 

Allon a sward where lilies blow 
The Shepherd counts his lambs. 


Afar, beyond the wintry cold 
Upon the heavenly hill, 

A little lamb a few weeks old 
Bleats for his mother still. 


O mother’s love and mother’s joy! 
But while I come in haste, 

I hear another lovely boy 
Cry from the lonely past. 


And while I kiss your curls aside 
And hold you to my breast, 
I kiss the little boy that died, 
That will not let me rest. 
—Katherine Tynan. 





So much is said and 
written about get- 
ting the men into the church in our part 
of the country, and the interest and co- 
operation of the women in a Christian 
community are so much taken for granted 
that we hardly stop to reflect what women 
mean to our churches. But missionaries 
in foreign lands realize to the full the 
importance of enlisting the wives and 
mothers. “Yesterday,” wrote James 
Chalmers, the martyr pioneer missionary 
of New Guinea, ‘‘ was a day that will be 
long remembered here, I baptized eight 
natives, after they had given good public 
testimony for Christ before their country- 
men. Thereareothers waiting. Myonly 
sorrow is there were no women, and until 
the women are got for Christ we cannot 
expect any real living church.” And in 
& new book on China, Graham’s East of 
the Barrier, we find-a still more emphatic 
statement—one which presses home the 
motive for missionary work among 
women: “In the sphere of morals it is 
equally true that the heights of character 
are only reached where you have behind 
it the dynamic influences of noble moth- 
erhood. The whole case for the Chris- 
tianizing of heathen women could be 
made to rest upon this one argument 
alone, for until we have @ race of Chris- 
tian mothers in the homes, we despair of 
producing a high type of Christian char- 
acter among the members of the native 
Christian church of China.” 


Women and the Church 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The beef trust, and 
Training in Economy 5+i]} more the coal 
strike, seem like public calamities to 
householders. In most families where 
the tastes of the men and children must 
be considered, a certain amount of beef 
will be required as the cooler weather re- 
turns; and coal is absolutely indispensable. 
But even to this dark cloud of increased 
expense there is a silver lining in the shape 
of training in economy. The present ex- 
igency sends the housekeeper to studying 
her accounts, to find, perhaps, that her 
food bill is out of all reasonable propor- 
tion to the other living expenses. It turns 
her attention to the kitchen fire where 
Biddy has been shoveling in coal with a 
reckless extravagance which would cest an 
engineer his position. As for the furnace, 
we may remind ourselves that American 
houses are proverbially overheated to an 
unhealthful degree. If present market 
prices continue, there will have to be a 
good deal of forethought and planning in 
the average family and all its members 
will need to practice economy. It will 
not hurt them, however, half so much to 
eat cheaper meat and to give up heat in 
their bedrooms as to be living in thought- 
less extravagance, with eyes closed to the 
waste in their homes and the holes in 
their pockets. 





The Newly-Wed and Others * 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERBICK 
‘THE PLEASANT ART OF ENTER- 


TAINING 


Il. 


One of the first impulses of the newly- 
settled young couple is toward hospital- 
ity. The man has a pride in possessing 
the happiest home and the most charm- 
ing wife in the universe and naturally 
desires to compel his neighbors to come 
in and rejoice with him. The wife is 
even more positive of the perfection of 
the husband than he is of the charms of 
the wife. Her pride in her home is prob- 
ably not second to his, although she may 
be clever about concealing it. The na- 
iveté of a woman can never equal that of 
a man. 

The only point to be decided is the form 
hospitality shalltake. Its expression will 
be determined partly by tradition and 
partly byincome. If I put tradition first, 
it is because I consider it the more impor- 
tant factor. Students of human nature 
will gain not a little wisdom and even 
more amusement from watching the way 
in which early training and habit display 
themselves. The man and woman who 
have always been used to keeping open 
house will exercise free hospitality in a 
home of their own, no matter how limited 
their means. They will at least share 
what théy have with the guest. On the 
other hand, those who have looked upon 
company as a state function, to be dis- 
charged once in so often and never taken 
into calculation between times, will con- 
tinue to make it a rare and formal affair, 
no matter to what wealth they may at- 
tain. 

*This article and the previous one on Forming a 


Circle of Acquaintances will appear in Mrs. Her- 
rick’s forthcoming book, entitled In City Tents. 








The simple and unassuming style of en- 
tertaining is the only one to which young 
people of moderate means should aspire. 
There is no sense in their attempting the 
feat described at the South as “ putting 
the big pot in the little one.” It is only 
pretension that is vulgar and ridiculous. 
When a host and hostess invite their 
friends to come to them and share their 
best there is no room for criticism, no 
matter how simple that best may be. 

The chief trouble in all entertaining 
is usually found in the domestic service, 
Once in a while one is fortunate enough 
to find a servant who does not object to 
company, and who perhaps even enjoys 
it. The mistress of that maid may offer 
a sacrifice at the shrine of good luck. 
The lines have fallen unto her in pleasant 
places. Most housekeepers find their hos- 
pitality hampered by the necessity of 
placating ‘‘the girl,’”’ when a friend is in- 
vited to break bread. 

The prudent mistress has made provi- 
sion for this at the start and told the 
servant, in engaging her, that company 
would be a frequent occurrence. Having 
guarded this point, the mistress should 
do her part towards keeping peace in the 
family by considering the servant. An 
extra guest should not be invited when 
there is a big washing or ironing on hand 
or when an unusual piece of cleaning has 
been undertaken. If the entertaining is 
conducted on rather a lavish scale, in- 
volving. much washing of dishes, an ex- 
tra helper should be engaged for the occa- 
sion. In any event the smaller prepara- 
tions should be made by the mistress. 
The arrangement of china and napery, 
the cookery of the little fussy delicacies, 
the laying of the table, in part the put- 
ting to rights afterwards, should all be 
the work of the hostess. 

A great deal of the extra care that is 
put upon servants and that has its effect 
in making them discontented and eager 
for a change is due to carelessness or 
positive selfishness on the part of the 
master and mistress of the house. 

Afternoon tea is probably the simplest 
fashion in which to exercise hospitality. 
Pretty cups and saucers are among the 
possessions of which the young house- 
keeper has a generous store, and they will 
make an attractive array on her after- 
noon tea table. When there is a chance 
guest tea biscuit of any sort or thin bread 
and butter, even without cake, will serve, 
but for the premeditated company she 
should have sandwiches and something 
sweet—a small loaf cake or cookies or 
sand tarts or marcaroons. 

One objection to which the afternoon 
tea is open—an objection which can hardly 
fail to carry weight with a bride—is that it 
is essentially a woman’s function. Busi- 
ness hours keep the master of the house 
from taking part in it. Once in a while 
the new wife may ask her women friends 
to come and take a cup of tea with her, 
or to gather in small numbers around the 
table in her dining-room for a “jam tea,’’ 
but she must cultivate some other sort of 
entertainment as well and make it one in 
which her husband can take part. 

There are plenty of little parties besides 
tea that do not come high. One of them 



































































is the occasional Sunday night supper. 
This may readily be made a very informal 
and pleasant affair. Here the chafing 
dish will have the post of honor and the 
young hostess should make new dishes 
her study. Never should she be so ambi- 
tious as to try a new dish for the first 
time before a company gathering. Pri- 
vate practice should always precede the 
public appearance. ¢ 

One of the charms of the Sunday night 
supper is that it demands very little wait- 
ing from the maid. The food, too, can 
most of it be ready in advance. It is an 
occasion for cold meats and aspic and 
chaudsfroids and salads and cold sweets. 
There may be hot bread, but one does 
very well without it. The hot features 
are furnished by the contents of the chaf- 
ing dish and of the coffee-pot. 

Somewhat on the order of the Sunday 
night supper is the late.at-night spread. 
This is best in a family who have the 
habit of some club or other association 
which meets once in so often and whose 
deliberations are concluded—and atoned 
for—by a feast to follow. The character 
of the assembly will be determined by 
the tastes of its members. It may be a 
ping-pong club or an association upon mu- 
sic intent or pursuing some line of read- 
ing or of study. 

Some ambitious housewives aspire to 
nothing less than to a reputation for their 
dinners. It is a high ideal, but it is one 
that requires hard work, as indeed, living 
up to an ideal generally does. The host- 
ess shou!d count the cost before she un- 
dertakes the contract. 

The guests should be selected before 
the menu. The bill of company is a more 
important matter than the bill of fare. 
Yet that must not be looked upon as a 
trifle. The dishes of which it consists 
must be carefully chosen, that they may 
not interfere with the comfort of each 
other or of the eater. The requirements 
of gastronomic morality are never more 
strenuous than at a dinner. Moreover, 
the dishes must not be so elaborate that 
the hostess must wear herself out before- 
hand getting them ready, or be tortured 
all the while by the dread that they may 
come on the table in a condition that per- 
mits criticism. Still another considera- 
tion must be reckoned with—the expense, 
It is an easy matter to give a dinner when 
mony is no object. But there is not the 
triumph in that which lies in giving a 
good dinner when the money supply for 
it is slender. 

There are other ways of exercising hos- 
pitality besides those which I have named, 
but all of them are open to one objection 
or another. The breakfast party is a 
charming fashion of entertaining a few 
friends, but it is hard to secure men for 
this, unless one’s lot is thrown among 
professional men. The luncheon is a de- 
lightful, if rather costly method of enter- 
taining, but from this, as from the tea, 
men are usually banished. I have known 
of one or two women who entertained 
little in the winter, but made a specialty 
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at the beginning what they can afford to 
spend upon entertaining their friends, 
and not yield to the temptation to be 
generous beyond their means. It is a 
very natural and gracious temptation, 
but the punishment, in the form of bills, 
is as severe as if it had been incurred by 
some mean and sordid vice. 





The Face of a Child 


What a sheer delight it is to look upon 
a child’s face! The children seem to 
have been growing more beautiful in 
these later years. The marvel is that 
they seem so entirely content with the 
world they have come into. There is 
something astonishing at the coolness, 
the absolute equanimity with which they 
accept the idea of being born into such a 
universe as this. And yet, why not? 
The pessimist should consider well this 
fact, that the first thing that meets a 
child on its entrance here is the heaven 
of love in a mother’s eye. Whatever it 
encounters after, here is pure love for the 
beginning. And may we not believe that, 
in whatsoever other spheres and states 
we may come into, this same rule will 
hold? Why shiver at the strangeness of 
another world? The children are, from 
the first day of arrival, pe:fectly at home 
in this. And in that fresh birth which 
lies for us beyond deatb, may we not be- 
lieve that again love will be the first to 
greet us, and that our entrance will be to 
the centre of a home?—J. Brierly in 
Christian World (London). 





What the Savages Thought 


“Why do the missionaries come?” is the 
question which savages naturally ask and 
sometimes answer in a curious fashion of 
their own. At first the savages of New 
Guinea thought the missionaries had left 
their own land because they were hungry. 
Chalmers, the famous missionary pioneer 
among the cannibal tribes, reports a conver- 
sation with some of them: 


“What is the name of your country ?” 

‘* Beritani.” 

“Is ita large land?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘What is your chief?” 

‘A woman named Victoria.” 

‘What, a woman?” 

‘Yes, and she has great power.” 

‘*Why did you leave your country?” 

“To teach you and to tell you of the 
great loving Spirit who loves us all.” 
“Have you cocoanuts in your coun- 
try ? ” 

“No.” 

ve Have you yams?”’ 


“Have you taro?” 
“Have you sago?’”’ 

“No.” 

ay you sweet potatoes ?”’ 
oe 0.”’ 

‘*Have you breadfruit?”’ 

e 0. ” - 


“Have you plenty of hoop iron and 
tomahawks?”’ 

“Yes, in great abundance.” 

‘*We understand now why you have 
come. You have nothing to eat in Beri- 
tani, but you have plenty of tomahawks 
and hoop iron with which you can buy 


of their delightful picnics to out-of-town food 


spots in the warm weather. 

Whatever shape the hospitality may 
take, it should never be permitted to be- 
come a burden. There are enough far- 
dels no young people can escape. Here 
is one they, need not bind upon them- 
selves. They should make up their minds 


Seeing us opening tinned meat they 
came to the sage conclusion that we too 
were cannibals, and had men cooked in 
our country and sent out to us. 





The heart hath reasons that the reason 
Imnows not of.—Blaise Pascal. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHRISTIANITY SOCIAL 


One is your Master, even Christ; and all 
ye are brethren. 





The Spirit of God is now proving to us 
that this individualistic side of Christian. 
ity, although always primary and essen. 
tial, is, after all, only a section of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. This 
must be so, seeing that the gospel was 
for man, who in the nature of, him is 
structurally social. You can insulate a 
wire because it is a wire, but you cannot 
insulate aman. The kingdom Christ es. 
tablished was one of the sons of God, and 
the ideal social order is that in which the 
principle of brotherhood reigns with illi. 
mitable sway.—John Clifford. 





One hand outreached to man 

In helpfulness, the other clings to God, 
And thus upheld he walks through time's 

_ brief span, 

In ways that Jesus trod; 
Taught by his Spirit and sustained and led 
That life, like his, by love is perfected. 

— William H. Burleigh. 





No brotherhood less wide than the 
brotherhood of man can satisfy the dis. 
ciple any more than the Master.—Seth 
Low. 





A man must not choose his neighbor; 
he must take his neighbor that God sends 
him. In him, whoever he be, lies hidden 
or revealed a beautiful brother. The 
neighbor is just the man who is next to 
you at the moment. This love of our 
neighbor is the only door out of the dun. 
geon of self.— George Macdonald. 





No gift, no talent or faculty is merely 
private property. The right use of our 
powers, our opportunities and our time 
puts us in direct relations to our fellow. 
beings. Whether it be a day’s work, 4 
sermon or a song, we owe it to somebody. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 





It did not ease me of my load, 
That I had left the world behind ; 
I was not any nearer God 
By being far from human kind. 
—Emily Dickinson. 





Father of Lights, in whom there 
no darkness, let the glory of Thy 
presence shine in all our human meet- 
igs and relations till the brotherhood 
of men in Thee becomes the ruling 
motive of our thought. Let us not 
despise the lowliest opportunity of 
service or neglect the humblest duty. 
Make us studious of courtesy, consid- 
eration and kindness in the common 
businessof our days. Purify our fam- 
ily life and make it joyful. Teach 
to be honest, seeking in all sincerity 
to love our neighbor as ourself, ful- 
filling the duties of our citizenship in 
all faithfulness, knowing that Thos 
hast ordained the nation as a typ 
and instrument of Thine eternal king- 
dom. Keep us from scorn of othets 
from bigotry of inherited opinions 
from private and unreasonable prejt- 
dice, from idlene:s and despair. And 
let our hopes and our desires run fot- 
ward to the fulfillment of Thy pvt 
pose. In the name of Christ. Ame 
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The Wax Maker 


BY MABGARET W. MORLEY 


I am little Lady 
Honeybee. Look 
at me well for I am 
important, and be- 
ing a bee I do not. 
mind saying s0. 
Do you see that 
birthday cake? 
What are those 
pretty candles 
madeof? My wax! 
Do you see that lit- 
tle girl sewing a 
long seam? She is 
drawing her thread 
through a little 
white cake of some- 
thing; it is my 
wax. You people 

use it in a great 
; But 


























more important 
use forit than you 
have.- At least I 
think so. 

Perhaps I 
would better 
tell you first where 
I get my wax. Of 
course I make it. 
But how? That is: 
the question. Un- 
less somebody has already told you, you 
could not guess, 

Do you like honey? I do. When I 
want wax I eat a great deal too much 
honey. That is, it would be too much 
under ordinary circumstances. When I 
have eaten it I keep very quiet for sev- 
eral hours. Sometimes I go to sleep and 
sometimes I just sit and think—not very 
hard though—you can’t think very hard 
when you have filled yourself so full of 
honey. But anyway I keep very quiet, 
and somehow that honey gets changed 
and it oozes out of my abdominal plates 
in the form of wax. 

What are my abdominal plates? What 
a foolish question when everybody has 
abdom—O, no, of course, I forgot. You 
are not a bee, which is too bad, but then 
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it really is not your fault, I suppose. 
Everybody, I mean every bee, has ab- 
dominal plates. We wear little brown 
velvet jackets and you see we are jointed 
below our waists. I will hold out my 
wings—so. (Fig.1.) The part below my 
waist is my abdomen, You see tie lines 
across it ? 

Now I will turn around. You see 
those same lines are across the front of 
my abdomen. (Fig. 2.) The parts be- 
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For the Children 


tween them on the front are the abdomi- 
nal plates. Wax oozes out of the upper 
edges of these plates just as sweat oozes 
out of human people’s skins. The wax 
forms in little thin scales, and as it ac- 
cumulates within it is pushed out until I 
can easily reach a scale of it with my feet 
and lift it out. 

Then I chew it. Did you ever chew 
beeswax? I have seen children chew it 
many and manya time. But what they 
chew is not what I chew. They chew it 
when I get through with it, which is 
quite another matter. When the little 
wax scales first come off they are rather 
brittle. Now you know you cannot 
model with anything that keeps cracking 
and breaking to pieces. My little wax 
scales are too dry and I want to model 
something out of them. That is why I 
chew them. I chew and chew and chew, 
and mix the saliva of my mouth with the 
wax until it is soft enough. 

Now I am ready to tell you what I do 
with my wax. I model it into little cra- 
dles—bee-baby cradles! I also make lit- 
tle cups of it to hold the honey. We pack 
the wax cups close together—and you 





call them honeycomb. Well, remember 
that honeycomb is just wax cups that 
are sometimes used to hold honey or bee- 
bread and sometimes to hold baby bees. 

One bee does not work alone. We al- 
ways help one another. When we need 
wax for new honeycomb a great many of 
us eat all the honey we can hold and hang 
ourselves up in festoons about the hive, 
clinging to each other by our toes. Then 
we keep still until the wax forms. The 
other bees may buzz about and guard the 
hive and go flying to the flowers for honey, 
but we waxworkers stay at home. We 
doze quietly in our festoons until the wax 
comes. Then we go to work. 

Suppose the wax is ready. We stand 
side by side, close together, but not too 
close. We begin by making a lump of 
wax, which we scoop out and then pinch 
and twist and model with our little jaws 
and with our tongues. One bee doesn’t 
make a whole cup, O, no; we all pitch in 
anywhere we see a chance, we pull a little 
here and poke a little there. And when 
we get through there is the loveliest, dain. 
tiest, most wonderful sheet of little wax 
cups you ever saw. Maybe you think it 
is easy to make wax cups the size of ours. 
Try it! Take a lump of beeswax and try 
it! I guess you will soon give it up, and 
then you will wonder more than ever how 
we little fuzzy bees can be so skillful. 

We make two sets of cups at once, one 
opposite the other, placed bottom to bot- 
tom, and we slant them up a little so that 
the honey can’t run out. 

When we get our wax cups made we 
fill them with honey or beebread, or else 
we put an egg in the bottom of each one— 





a tiny mite of a bee’s egg. We do not 
mix up the cradles with the cups that 
hold honey or beebread. We fill one 
whole sheet of comb with honey or bee- 
bread and another with baby bees. When 
we have filled the cups then we put a 
cover over each one, Look at the honey 
in the little wooden boxes in the stores ; 
don’t you see how we have put a little 
rounded cover on eachcup? That is to 
keep the honey from running out and 
also to keep it clean. 

We like to have you eat our honey. 
You are good to us and make us fine 
warm hives and take care of us and pro- 
tect us from our enemies, and in return 
we are glad to make more honey than we 
need ourselves, in order that you may 
have some, 


What the Freckles Show 


BY ADALENA F. DYER 





She’s as sweet a little lass 
As the clover in the grass, 
And a group of saucy freckles mark her 
nose. 
They are kisses of the sun, 
And they stand out one by one 
Like the stamens ’mid the petals of the 
rose. 


All the freckles on her face 
Are an alphabet to trace 
Memoranda of vacation’s wholesome play. 
In their dotted lines one reads 
Tales of merry thoughts and deeds 
That long hours of school life will not fade 
away. 


Bare feet in the shallow brook, 
Mud pies left for sun to cook, 
Work on dandelion curls and daisy chains, 
Romps for butterflies and bees, 
Swings beneath the apple trees— 
All are written in those amber, sun-kissed 
stains. 


Tales of healthful open air, 
Hat flung for the grass to wear, 
Games of jolly “tag” or ‘‘Crusoe” on the 
lawn, 
Hunts for birds in hidden nests, 
Warm and weary berry quests 
That have kept the small feet busy since 
the dawn— 


All these do the freckles show 
In each dusky, zigzag row, 
And they give the little lass an added grace. 
They’re the rank marks of the sun 
In a school of health and fun. 
Who’d erase them from the merry, dimpled 
face? 





Such Pies as Mother Never 
Made 


What pies are very conducive to sleepiness ? 
—Poppies. , 

What pies were considered very annoying 
in olden times ?—Harpies. 

What pies do school boys usually dislike? — 
Copies. 

What pies consider themselves quite swell? 
—Chappies. 

What pies might bite you ?— Puppies. 

What pies might we sit under ?—Canopies. 

What pies are noisy and mischievous ?—Mag- 
pies. 

What pies prance around the water ?—Kel- 
pies. 

What pies are placed on the table but never 
eaten ?— Nappies. 

—Elizabeth R. Burns. 
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The Conversation Corner 


O YOU ever wonder 
what has become 
of the “told Cap- 

tain,” our former 

dispatch bearer? 

He has a remark- 

able way of 

heaving in 
sight when 
least ex- 
pected, so 
that I have 
never given 
him up, al- 
though it is over a year since anything 
has been heard of him. I have sent toa 
vacationist ia Duxbury, the native home 
of “Cap’n Myles,” to D. F. on a trip up 
the Kennebec, and lastly to Eric, the com- 
positor, who reported seeing him on the 

South Shore, you remember, two years 

ago and who is nowon a visit to his native 

Sweden, to keep a sharp lookout for the 

96,” and while waiting to hear from 

them, the old skipper suddenly appears! 

The following letters show—as far as 
anything definite can ever be shown about 
this mysterious navigator—that he has 
been taking a cruise in the Wacific Ocean, 
probably going round the Horn and re- 
turning via Suez Canal and the Mediter- 
ranean, for I now recall that last week’s 
Australian letter was postmarked as from 
that route, although I did not think of it 
then. 

Now about the first letter. Look up 
first of allon your map the Micronesian 
Islands, and the Caroline group, one of 
which is Ponape. Then look back to your 
Corner scrap-book (if you keep one), May 
21, 1900, where under the picture of a lot 
of birds the story is told of a missionary 
primer on its way to the Ponape children, 
with its interesting pictures of a kat, a 
rapit and atoll. I wrote to Miss Palmer, 
the American Board teacher who was re- 
turning to the Islands about that time, to 
let us know how the children liked that 
wonderful primer. Heranswer was writ- 
ten in April 1901, with a postscript in Oc- 
tober, the last being presumably the time 
of our Captain’s touching at the island. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your note failed for 
some reason to reach me at Honolulu and 
came about a week ago—and this is the latest 
word I havehad fromhome. The “bird prim- 
ers’’ are very highly appreciated, and when 
the box was first opened we were kept very 
busy mornings and after school in supplying 
them to the children. They would come with 
a chicken in their arms or with a bunch of 
bananas or a few pounds of yarn with which 
to buy their book. . 

One good result of there being so few books 
is that all of the children have learned to 
write. The{children in my little class that 
has just come up from the general school 
and is still using the primer are also beginning 
to read a verse or two from the Testament. 
They have two books that seem to be whole, 
and six very ragged ones to a class of sixteen, 
and there are none that they can buy. Most 
of the parents‘are proud to have their children 
reading in the Testament, and would buy 
them if we had them. 

One set of Gospel Stories has done duty in 
two classes, and onejset of English primers in 
three classes. Mylbig boys use them first and 
then the next class, and they are then sent 
over to Miss Foss for her classes. There are 
about 125 pupils enrolled now in our school. 

P. S. [Oct. 1901.]{}1 had hoped to get a pic- 
ture of aclass with their slates and books to 








put in, but will try to send it later. Since 
writing I have got English bvoks for the 
classes, but the need for Ponapean Testa- 
ments is greater than ever. 

Kiti, Ponape. A. A. P. 

Poor children! If we did not have Kir- 
kina in Labrador, the ‘‘ Blindies ”’ in India 
and the Okayama orphans in Japan on 
our hands we would undertake to send a 
chest of ‘‘ Ponapean Testaments ”’ by the 
o!d Captain, if he should take a notion to 
run around the world again next year. 
I hope he will bring us the promised pic- 
ture of the Kiti children—is it proper to 
call them Kities ?—when he returns. 

The next of the letters supposed to 
have come by the “26” is this from 
China. Some of you will remember the 
Tewksbury boys—Gardner and Donald— 
whose picture was in the Corner of May 
18, 1901, with a letter about their exper- 
ience in the terrible Boxer troubles. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell the 
Cornerers about the volcano we saw last sum- 
mer. We saw it in Karuizawa, Japan, where 
we spent the summer. The volcano is ten 
miles away from Karuizawa. The smoke 
came out about every hour, and it stood up 
like a mushroom. It is 1,200 feet high, and 
the crater is one-half a mile wide and one mile 
long. My papa went up twice. Both times 
he crawled on his hands and knees to look 
over into the crater. A big puff of smoke 
came up and with it red hot stones which fell 
near my papa, and it was very dangerous. 
Just before it smoked it sounded like thunder. 
I will send you two pictures, one of the crater 
and the other of the volcano itself. 

Tung-cho, China. GARDNER T. 


No pictures received. I have inquired 
for any stray vo)canoes and craters at the 
American Board Rooms, and fear—un- 
less they are stowed away in one of Cap- 
tain Myles’s lockers—that they are lost. 
Do any of you scientific members know 
why volcanoes are so lively in widely 
separated parts of the globe— West Indies, 
Alaska, Japan ? 

Among my foreign letters is a very 


interesting one from our old correspond. © 


ent of the Spanish War, describing the 
inauguration of the new government in 
Cuba where he is stationed, but the Cap. 
tain has kept it so long it is out of date 
now. Our sergeant-major says that on 
the occasion of the substitution of the 
flag of the Cuban Republic for that of 
the United States a salute of forty-five 
guns was fired. Do the young Cornerers 
know why ? 

I have also a letter from our O Hana 
San in Japan—evidently brought on the 
**96"—which with accompanying photo- 
graph you will see in the next Corner. 

You have now one week to get in your 
vacation letters (to be sent before Sept. 8), 
and I hope you will be prompt. Prizes of 
$3 and $2 to be awarded respectively to 
the best and second best. Now is there 
room for a little Massachusetts boy’s va- 
cation experience ? 

Dear Mr. Martin: You know Harold? 
Well, he and mamma are out on grandpa’s 
farm in Nebraska. When he first got there 
mamma told him not to go near the cattle, and 
he said, “ Why not, mamma? I wouldn’t hurt 
them!” One day he brought in the eggs and 
one was broken. Mamma asked him how it 
got broken, and he said: “I was sitting on 
them, but I don’t see why it got broken, I 


wasn’t sitting very hard!” The idea! 
GAYLORD G. 


For the Old Folks 


“CHRIST AND THE*LITTLE ONES” 


A Connecticut lady asks for Mrs. (“Una 

Locke’’) Bailey’s poem, beginning: 
The Master has come over Jordan, 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day. 

The facts about this beautiful poem 
were fully given a year or two ago, but 
as frequent inquiry is made for it, I am 
glad to say that it is printed as a leaflet 
(No. 274) by the American Tract Society. 


THAT STRANGE LETTER 


The riddle of a “headless man,” pre- 
sented Aug. 9, as ‘‘a good conundrum to 
engage the wits of vacationists,” was 


‘promptly answered from the ‘‘ Quinebas- 


set Inn” in the Pine Tree State. 


. »» My mother was much amused in our 
youth with a gypsy song she found in ene of 
George Borrow’s books. I did not think it 
a@ conundrum—only nonsense rhyme. It ran 
thus: , 

A handless man had a letter to write, 

A dumb dictated it word for word ; 

The person who read it had lost his sight, 
And deaf was he who listened and heard. 

The lady remembers it a little different 
from our version, but she remembers it 
right as I find by reference to Borrow’s 
‘* Bible in Spain,” where it is given as the 
“extemporaneous song ’’—uot a riddle— 
of ‘‘Martin of Rivadeo,” the author’s 
native guide in the Asturias. Please no- 
tice that it was a “‘handless,” and not a 
‘headless,’ man that wrote the letter, 
which relieves the matter very much, for 
a handless man might be able to write, 
but not a headless one. This book, by 
the way, was a famous one in the old 
time, although its entertaining descrip- 
tions were somewhat monotonous, and 
one lady remarked that it was the only 
book she ever needed to put a mark in, so 
as to know where she left off. 


A REVOLUTIONARY STORY 


I wish to find a little poem, entitled, I think, 
** My Sweet Pea,” founded on a revolutionary 
incident. A patriot’s house was visited in his 
absence by British officers. His daughter, 
whose pet name was “‘ My Sweet Pea,” enter- 
tained them, in hope that her father would 
soon return. The officers were pleased with 
her singing and finally bantered her for the 
roses she wore on h'r breast. She questioned 
their chivalry in asking such a favor while 
they wore their swords, whereupon they 
placed them in the corner of the room. After 
more delay she distributed the roses, placing 
herself ‘between them and their swords. 
Meantime the father returned with his com- 
pany and captured the British. 

Cincinnati, O. 

I cannot answer that, but I think at 
this moment of another story of ’76—that 
of a young patriot (in Townsend, Mass.?) 
who enlisted but lacked suitable trousers. 
His sister, fifteen years old, was equal to 
the emergency. She caught a white and 
a’ black sheep, sheared a part of each, 
carded and spun the wool, wove the cloth, 
and in forty hours had the soldier’s 
**pepper-and-salt pantaloons’’ ready for 
him. This is a true story, for I remem- 
ber the heroine herseif—then an aged 
lady—in my boyhood, and she was the 
grandmother of ‘“‘Una Locke” above, 
and of our correspondent at Quinebasset 


a Mn. Maa) 


Ww. P. B. 
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Lessons in Nation Building” 


X. A Lesson of Leadership 


By Rev. A. 


The book of Deuteronomy is the most 
spiritual book in the Old Testament. It 
is also intensely practical. It presents 
the highest ideals united with homely 
counsels for daily living. 

The supreme interest of the book lies 
in the character of Moses, the great law- 
giver, the man “whom the Lord knew 
face to face,” sublime in spiritual char- 
acter, and yet yearning with a parental 
love over a commonplace people who, as 
he had learned by long experience, could 
not comprehend his ideals and needed to 
be guided by simple rules enforced by 
promises and threatenings. Nowhere 
else in the Old Testament are the quali- 
ties of the true leader of a nation so 
nobly set forth, or the responsibilities of 
the people to them more clearly described. 
Deuteronomy is an admirable text-book 
for a course of lessons in citizenship. The 
passage now before us presents these 
truths: 

1. A nation makes its leaders [v. 15]. 
Moses was ‘fone of the Hebrews’ chil- 
dren’ as Pharaoh’s daughter said when 
she first saw him. His Hebrew blood 
moved him to fight for his kindred while 
he was supposed to be an Egyptian [Ex. 
2: 11, 12]. He chose to cast in his lot 
with them rather than to have a prince’s 
title [Heb. 11: 25). 

No race has risen to independence 
which had not enough virtue in itself to 
raise up its own leaders. Usually they 
have been bred in the midst of the com- 
mon people. Abraham Lincoln, who had 
the paternal feelings of Moses for his 
nation, came from the humblest ranks 
and knew their needs. So did Grant and 
Garfield. They were never ashamed of 
their origin, never disclaimed association 
with those among whom they had lived 
in childhood. ; 

A prominent leader of the Negro race 
in the United States is so nearly white 
that he could easily pass for a white man, 
and in some parts of the country where 
he travels he might thus avoid much in- 
convenience and annoyance. I once said 
this to him, but he replied that he pre- 
ferred to be counted with his own people 
and to share their hardships. 

The leader who knows his people and 
can command their confidence must be 
one of them and one with them. ‘I will 
raise them upa prophet from among their 
brethren,” was the promise of Jehovah to 
Israel, 

2. A leader must not be partisan. Moses 
was the prophet of all the people. He was 
accused by them of neglecting them all 
(Ex, 32: 1], and of leading them all to 
ruin (Ex, 14: 11]. Members of his own 
family disputed the leadership with him 
{Num, 12: 2]. Parties arose who plotted 
to overthrow him [Num. 14: 4-36]. Bit- 
ter and untrue things were said against 
him. But he so impartially governed the 
whole people that God said of him, “He 
is faithful in all my house.” 

No modern example of such faithful- 
ness is brighter than that of President 
McKinley, No public officer has been the 


_ “International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
‘. Text, Deut. 18: 9-19, The Prophet like Moses. 





E. DuNNING 


object of more bitter accusations than he 
was during his administration. Yet he 
showed no animosity towards those who 
abused him most unworthily. Not long 
before he was killed he wrote to a friend 
the following letter : 

‘My one ambition is to be known as 
the President of the whole people. I 
have no other desire than to win that 
name. After all, no American can harm 
his country without harming himself. 
This Government was created by the peo- 
ple for themselves, and night or day, that 
thought is always in my mind. We are 
all together in this great political experi- 
ment. Some hard things have been writ- 
ten and said of me, but that sort of thing is 
a@ necessary incident of popular govern. 
ment. It must always beso. My plan is 
to forget the evil and remember only the 
good. I never despair of converting an 
opponent into asupporter. The bitterest 
critic I have can come to see me, and he 
will find a warm hand to greet him. It is 
the only way for an American to live.” 

3. A leader must have authority above 
the nation. ‘I will put my words in his 
mouth,’ said Jehovah of the leader who 
was to follow Moses. The people would 
discover the false prophet by the empti- 
ness of his words [Deut. 18: 21, 22]. The 
divine wisdom must be shown by one who 
would command confidence and he who 
openly seeks that wisdom from above 
finds that the people honor and trust him 
for it. President Roosevelt has the 
hearts of the American people because he 
accepts the office to which he has been 
chosen as from God, and manifestly seeks 
to do his will. 

4. A true leader extends his authority to 
his successors. The prophet that was to 
follow Moses was to be like unto him. 
He put the stamp of his character on the 
prophetic and kingly office for future 
ages. His immediate successor was 
Joshua, trained under his hand, but the 
leaders who followed later owed their 
power and principles largely to Moses. 
Samuel, David, Josiah, Jesus, traced their 
spiritual lineage back to the great law 
giver, whose mind and spirit are repro- 
duced in the government of the most en- 
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lightened nations today. The Messiah 
brought forth again for the kingdom of 
God what Moses brought to the Hebrew 
nation ; and the truths they revealed are 
the foundation of the laws by obedience 
to which men are enabled to live together 
in peace and to grow into one kingdom 
ruled by the Lord of all. 

The genius of the people is in their 
leaders and is bequeathed by them to 
coming generations. The responsibility 
is with every citizen to create and pre- 
serve the institutions which will train 
worthy leaders, to choose them wisely, to 
support them intelligently and faithfully 
in the fear of God. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


NewFali Suits 
and S$ Kirts. 


RITE for our new 

Fall Catalogue 

and Samples, 

which are now ready, if 

you wish to secure a 

suit, Skirt or Cloak of 

the newest cut at the 

most reasonable of 
prices. 

Remember that we 
have no ready-made gar- 
ments, but make every- 
thing especially to 
r. If the garment 
does not please and fit 
you it may be returned 
and the money will be 
refunded. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 

Cloth Suits, in many 
styles and fabrics, 

8 up. 

Fashionable Costumes, 
lined throughout with 
fine taffeta silk, 
$15 up. 
Church and Vis- 
iting Costumes, 
$12 up. 
Separate Skirts, full length, $4 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts; Suits, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 up. 

The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velveteen; 
Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 

Long Jackets; $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Catalogue and the newest Samples will be sent free 
on request. Be sure to mention whether you wish 
Py for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able to 
send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











































Every ay oy Hartshorn shade 
roller has the autograph sigi.a- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn cu 
label your dealer for the 

IMPROVED HARTSHORN 

SHADE ROLLER. 

No tacks required to attach cha¢ e. 
Wooo Ro.tters. TIN ROLLERS. 
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Next Door 
to the Sun 


The timekeeping quali- 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are perfect—next door 


FUNWARA 
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the world around, for 








accuracy and durability. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world's 
greatest watch works.’ Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Is War Impossible 


A significant book,* of high interest 
historically, as well as for its intrinsic 
power and contribution to knowledge, is 
the great work of the Polish banker, Jean 
de Bloch, of the third and summarizing 
part of which Mr. R. C. Long has given 
us a translation. Mr. Bloch’s recent 
death gives the publication in English a 
sad timeliness. 

@ The author was a Polish Jew who raised 
himself to eminence as a financier and in 
connection with the banker’s broad view 
of the world came to the study of war. 
His thesis is that war on a large scale, 
such as that for which the European 
armaments are prepared, has already be- 
comeimpossible. The perfecting of weap- 
ons both for defense and offense, the 
enormous and increasing financial bur- 
dens and disturbances, have already made 
it impossible for the great nations to use 
the thunderbolt which they have forged. 

To the proof of this thesis, the author 
brings a thorough study of the conditions 
which the belligerent must face, and con- 
cludes that the armies cannot be handled, 
that battles must be a deadlock, with a 
zone of fire between the armies which no 
living thing can pass; that the whole 
machinery of war has passed beyond the 
stage where the human mind can co-ordi- 
nate and wield it. There is nothing fan- 
ciful or ill-considered. The argument 
proceeds upon carefully sifted and thor- 
oughly studied considerations and is en- 
forced by practical application to the con- 
ditions of actual life in Europe. 

It was the study of this book and dis- 
cussion with its author which led the 
ezat to convoke The Hague Peace Con- 
ference. It is the influence of its ar- 
gument that has molded much recent 
European thought. Mr. Bloch’s war mu- 
seum at Lucerne—which in its purpose 
and effect is a peace museum—has done 
much to educate the public in regard to 
the possibilities of permanent peace 
through the break-down of the machinery 
of war. The appearance of the essential 
part of the book in English will have its 
effect in Anglo-American thought. 

The preface contains interesting notes 
of conversation with the author and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead contributes an introduc- 
tion for American readers. 


RELIGION 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. ‘Vol. II. ag 
Singer projector and managing editor. pp. 6 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


The second volume of the great Jewish Ency- 
clopedia carries the work from Apocrypha to 
Benash. Among the important articles in- 
cluded are: Atonement, Auto da Fe, Baal, 
Babylonia. The large body of editors, the 
400 eminent contributors from both continents 
and the cordial and generous support of the 
publishers assure a great success for the 
twelve volumes of the work. For the ground 
it covers it is a storehouse of knowledge else- 
where unattainable. The illustrations are ad- 
mirably chosen and reproduced. 


American Standard Edition of Revised 
Lory With maps. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


A popular edition of the American Revised 
Bible. It is smaller, more portable and less 
expensive than the 1901 edition. The print is 





* The Future of War, by J. 8. Bloch. pp. 380. Ginn 
& Co. 60 cents. 


large and clear and the binding excellent. 
Prices range from $1.00 to $7.00. 

pp. 296. Doubleday Peat & Co. Mert aa 
Addresses delivered on Sunday evenings to 
the students of Tuskegee Institute by the 
president. Mr. Washington, as the old saying 
is, hews to the line. The qualities of hard 


practical sense, adaptation of means to ends, 


spiritual uplift and attention to details, which 
have given him success, shine in the brief 
and helpful talks. They are addressed to 
Americans of Negro blood and teach them 
how to make the most of themselves for God 
and for America. This plain speaking should 
not be lost on others of a different race, for 
here are set forth the qualities which make 
for success. The book will confirm the good 
opinion which we all have of the author and 
increase our confidence in the brighter future 
of the race to which he does honor. 

The Dictum of Reason on Man’s Immortal- 


ity, by Rev. David Gre oD. D. 73. E.B. 
Treat & Co. bo cents. at? 


“Divine voices outside the Bible,” Dr. Gregg 
calls this little book made up of two popular 
lectures on immortality. They deal in an in- 
teresting way with a great question, vindicat- 
ing the right of reason to be heard indepen- 
dently of the Bible, and showing that the 
voice of humanity has from the beginning 
spoken of a life beyond the present. 


SHORT STORIES 


ale" of Destiny iby —— J.Jordan. pp. 
293. Harper & $1. 
Under this title, which the action of the sto- 
ries hardly justifies, are gathered ten short 
stories, sometimes brilliant in their grasp of 
a dramatic situation, but often unpleasant! 
hard in treatment. Miss Jordan evidently 
cares little for common folks and invariably 
seizes upon extreme cases to make her point 
—the millionaire woman tired of life, the re- 
porter on a yellow journal, the Nihilist prin- 
cess, the pauper for whom all receptive in- 
terest in life has died. We feel the poign- 
ancy of the situation, we learn a lesson, 
perhaps; but the book fails to hold a place 
in our affection for mere lack of charm. 
1k Tales of Prygciecs. Napoleonder from 

ine Russian and e Napoleon of the People 

from the French, translated pad pernme Kennan. 

pp. 107. Outlook Co. $1.00 
One of these stories of Stapatbie comes di- 
rectly out of the heart of the Russian people 
—the most imaginative and simple-hearted 
people of Europe today—and is wonderfully 
vivid and interesting. It is Napoleon the de- 
stroyer, made by the devil and accidentally 
gifted with life by God, that it describes. 
The other is Balzac’s version of the French 
Napoleon legend, and is a good contrast and 
appendix. Mr. Kennan has given us fluent 
and characteristic translations and a: brief 
eae introduction. 

rg Yellow, by Fobert W. Chambers. 
_ Si4 arper & Bros. 


Ranson’s Folly, iy ty a Davis. 
Iilustrated. pp. $45. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


Two volumes of short stories which furnish 
interesting contrasts of thought.and style. 
Mr. Chambers’s opening story, A Repairer 
of Reputations, skillfully follows the aberra- 
tions of an unbalanced mind, making its realm 
of imagination fascinatingly and somewhat 
repulsively real. The fact that a new edition 
is called for after the volume has been several 
years before the public proves the popularity 
of this kind of writing. Mr. Davis’s best 
story, to our mind, in his new volume, is The 
Bar Sinister, which purports to be the auto- 
biography of a famous dog. He thinks and 
feels and acts like a fine type of a man; and 
we enjoy his company better than that insane 
creation of Mr. Chambers. 


HISTORY 


The Lower South in American History, b 

Willtam, G Garrott Brown. pp. 271. Macmillan 
Contains two groups of papers, the first given 
as lectures at Harvard, the second appearing 
in The Atlantic. The author’s history of 
Alabama, as well as his life, has fitted him for 
an inside view and he looks out upon the 


whole country from the windows of the old 
Southern civilization. The lost cause was not 
that merely of an institution or theory of 
government ; “‘the whole past of the race and 
the whole future stood embattled at Gettys- 
burg.” The great struggle of the Civil War 
was not simply over slavery, but the inevita- 
ble overthrow of a patriarchal mode of life in 
the most progressive country in the world; 
the differences between the South and the 
North are plainly not racial, religious or polit- 
ical, but economic and industrial. The chap- 
ter on Yancey, the Orator of Secession, is val- 
uable and interesting, and the Ku Klux move- 
ment is well described. This volume will find 
a place beside Colonel Henderson’s Stonewall 
Jackson. 
Reminiscences wt Gow: R. J. Walker by 
George W. —- M. i, PP» 204. Printed for 
the author. wtond, ¢ d, I 
Dr. Brown ns editor bs the Herald of Free- 
dom, the organ of the Free-soil party in Kan- 
sas in the days when the battle between free- 
dom and slavery was at its hottest in the terri- 
ory. He speaks as one ef the actors in at 
troubled time and gives his recollections of 
the other actors, especially of Governor 
Walker. Itisa valuable contribution to the 
history of a significant time and will stir the 
blood of the few who remember the excite- 
ment and tension which accompanied the 
struggle. We wish an index might have been 
added. 
ng oy beter y Be Robert Shiells, 
The token, in the usage of this Tek, is the 
mark usually of metal, shaped like a coin or 
medal, which in old days was given to intend- 
ing communicants as a proof that they were 


Y to be admitted to the Lord’s Table. The cus- 


tom is not yet wholly obsolete, though obso- 
lescent, and Mr, Shiells traces it back to the 
early days of the church. He has made his 
book a labor of love. It is fully illustrated 
and weil indexed, and deserves this new and 
somewhat enlarged edition as a valuable ad- 
dition to the materials for the history of 
church customs. 


MISCELLANEQUS 


eripeipies of Sanitary Science and the Pub- 
lic Heaith, by William T. noe, Ph. D. pp. 
368. Macmillan Co. $3. 


A work of importance aa of great interest. 
Professor Sedgwick has shown ability and 
tact in all his work at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and in the State Board 
of Health. Every page has the authoritative 
method of the scientist, and yet not a page is 
incomprehensible to the layman. One finds 
both comfort and direction in this book. 
Many old bugaboo’s are thrown down and de- 
molished. Many real dangers are pointed out 
together with ways of escape. The book is 
one that should be read by every householder. 
It should be owned by all members of Boards 
of Health and be in the reference library of 
every town and in every residential institu- 
tion, Rarely has a work appeared on any s0- 
ciological topic that is so compact in its infor- 
mation and so accurate and practical. 
Colonial Government, oy Paul §. Reinsch. 
pp. 386. Macmillan Co. -26 net. 
Professor Reinsch, author of World Politics, 
has in this second contribution to the Citi- 
zen’s Library series shown much originality 
in selecting and organizing facts. His con- 
clusions are worthy of attention. Theprimary 
motive of expansion has never been over- 
population, but a moral incentive. The Chi- 
nese seem destined to be the coming race in 
the tropical world. The success and moral 
authority of missions is being jeopardized by 
their connection with politics, and this results 
from the present movement to make missions 
more specifically national. The course of our 
colonial expansion is influenced by the logic 
of communication. The Philippines will be 
more valuable as a station of Oriental com- 
merce than asa possession. The last half of 
the volume is a discussion of institutional 
framework, but the conclusion is that a colo- 
nizing power’s greatest institution will be men 
who can adapt their official action to local 
needs. 
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‘Tween You an’ I, by Max O’Rell. pp. 480. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.20 net. 


The peculiar flavor of the author’s views is 
maintained in this book of brief criticisms on 
life. They show acute observation, and if 
often flippaot or trivial will yet reward the 
reader with many fresh glimpses of familiar 
life from new viewpoints. The satire is not 
of the poisonous variety and seldom stings. 
It is ore of the books which people will like 
to laugh and talk about together. The larger 
half of the book, characteristically, is Con- 
cerning Women. 


Recent Object Lessons in Penal Science, by 
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A. R. Whiteway. pp. 216. E. P. Dutton& Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Mr. Whiteway is an eminent English barrister 
whose contributions to penology have been 
useful and numerous. This book fairly de- 
scribes the more advanced movements in pe- 
nology, and advocates the principle of indeter- 
minate sentence and conditional liberation. 
Considerable space is given to the great work 
at Elmira, and its methods are spoken of 
favorably. With the singular perversity that 
characterizes English writers on the subject, 
the details of its management are somewhat 
misunderstood and so are misrepresented. 





Book 


An English version of Zola’s new novel, 
Truth, is forthcoming. 


Who forgets to return a borrowed book is 
poisoning the springs of generosity in book 
owners. 

The first of Mary E. Wilkins’s stories to be 
dramatized, Jerome; a Poor Man, will be 
staged this winter. 


Marie Corelli was present at the coronation 
by invitation of the Queen. What are critic’s 
jabs to a queen’s beckonings! 


The Century Company is about to bring out 
an edition of the Bible for children. It will be 
beautifully illustrated from the old masters. 


American books—especially works on sci- 
ence and technical affairs—are said to be 
crowding out English books in the Australian 
stores. 


Stopford Brooke’s long awaited and eagerly 
anticipated life of Robert Browning is to be 
published in September, in London, by Messrs. 
Ibister. 

The sixth in the series of Zoroastrian man- 
uscripts presented to Columbia University has 
been received from the Parsi high priest, Das- 
tur Kaikhosru Jamaspji of Bombay. 


A limited edition of William Blake’s Illus- 
tra'ions of the Book of Job is to be issued by 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. This will be the first 
reproduction of these rare old etchings. 


The largest library in the world is the Na- 
tional Library of Paris, which contains forty 
miles of shelves, holding 1,400,000 books. 
There are also 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 
maps ard charts and 150,000 coins and medals. 


A new quarterly Review of Religion, Theol 
ogy and Philosopy is announced by Williams 
& Norga’'e, London. Among the members of 
the editorial staff are: Rev. John Watson, 
D. D., Dean C. W. Stubbs and James Drum- 
mond, LL. D. 


Facsimile copies of the original Declaration 
of Independenee, the priceless document pre- 
served with such care in Washington, can be 
had for ten cents at the Congregational Book- 
store. The signatures of the various signers 
are quite a study. 

Among the rare books recently sold in Lon- 
don were Milton’s Lycidas, 1638, fine copy of 
the first edition, at about $1,000; Isaac Watts’s 
Divine Songs, 1715, at $795; and Cicero’s Cato 
Major, printed by Franklin in Philadelphia in 
1744, at about $350. 

The superb collection of works on Egypt 
and Assyria formerly owned by Prof. August 
Eisenlohr of Heidelberg, is now being placed 
on the shelves of Cornell’s library, thanks to 
the enterprise and generosity of Mr. Abraham 
Abraham of Brooklyn. 

An eight-year-old poet is little Julia Cooley 
of Chicago, who summers in Connecticut. 
Richard Le Galienne writes about her in the 
September Harper’s, and quotes bits of her 
first, and her latest attempts at verse. They 
are even more interesting in their revelations 
of a child’s mind than as poetry. 

Mr. Carnegie has presented Lord Acton’s 
library of 80,000 volumes to Mr. John Morley. 
The Scotch-American millionaire bought the 
collection some twelve years ago but left the 


Chat 


use of them to his lordship during his lifetime. 
It is not improbable that this splendid book 
collection may be added to one of the English 
universities. 


Rev. John Kelman of Scotland, who has 
made so many friends at the Northfield con- 
ferences and elsewhere in this country, has 
written the text of a volume on The Holy 
Land which Messrs. A. & C. Black of London 
are bringing out. The illustrations are repro- 
ductions in color of nearly a hundred paintings 
by John Fulleylove, R. I. 

The September Harper’s contains several 
colored reproductions of Edwin A. Abbey’s 
Boston Public Library mural paintings, The 
Quest of the Holy Grail. The magazine is 
also particularly rich in contributions from 
favorite writers—Margaret Deland, Alice 
Brown, Agnes Repplier, Thomas Janvier, 
Woodrow Wilson, William Sharp and others. 
It is an issue worth buying and keeping. 


“Hezekiah’s Wives” does not suggest a 
bird story any more than “ A Speckled Bird ’”’— 
the title of Augusta Evans Wilson’s new 
book—foretells a civil-war romance. Speak- 
ing of birds, Mr. Barrie explains in the first 
chapter the curious title of his new serial just 
begun in Scribner’s. It is called A Little 
White Bird, after little David, the child hero, 
who earnestly believes that all babies were 
once little white birds. 


Among the best selling books at the Boston 
Congregational Bookstore just now the lead 
in fiction is taken by: Wister’s The Virgin- 
ian; Sedgwick’s The Rescue; Richard’s Mrs. 
Tree; Hagan’s Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch; Garland’s Captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop. In the field of theology these are most 
in demand: Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion; James’s Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience; Forbush’s The Boy Prob- 
lem ; Beecher’s Sermons (new collection) and 
Strong’s The Next Great Awakening. 





Recent Additions to the Congrega- 
tional Library 


(Exclusive of fifty volumes from Professor Thayer’s 
library) 


Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings) completed. 

Encyclopedia Biblica (Cheyne), vol. 3. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 2. 

Education and the Larger Life. By C. H. Hender- 
son. 

Essays in Historical Criticism. By E.G. Bourne. 

Music in the History of the Westera Church. By 
E. Dickinson. 

The Pentateuch in the Light of Today. By A. 
Holborn. 

The Philosopy of the Christian Religion. By A. 
M. Fairbairn. 

The Practice of Immortality. By Washington 
Gladden. 

Preaching in the New Age. By A. J. Lyman. 

Reply to Bourne’s Whitman Legend. By M. Eells. 

Rise of Religious Liberty in America. By S. H. 
Cobb. 

St. Paul and the Roman Law. By W. E. Ball. 

Story of the Mormons. By W. A. Linn. 


Studies in the Lives of the Saints. By Edward 
Hutton. 

Varieties of Religious Experience. By William 
James. 

Village Work in India. By Norman Russell. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 7-13. Ready for His Coming. 
Luke 12: 31-40. 

We may not interpret this passage just as 
the original disciples did. Indeed, they may 
not themselves have fully grasped just what 
Christ meant. He had a way of throwing out 
profound truths and trusting them gradually 
to find their way into the minds and hearts 
of his hearers. Not only had he many things 
to tell them of which they could not even 
bear the statement then, but he purposely 
left some truths which he did utter to grow 
great and luminous in their eyes as time went 
by and the events of subsequent history threw 
light upon them. 


We are at liberty to interpret Jesus’ figures 
of speech as we please, but we are not free to 
ignore the two great plain truths, first that he 
taught that after his death he would come 
again to his own, and secondly that this com- 
ing would be at a time when they least ex- 
pected it. Some persons have accepted and 
gloried in and widely proclaimed the first 
truth, but almost totally disregarded the sec- 
ond, making it practically of no effect by set- 
ting dates for his coming, when he himself 
taught that he would appear, not when men 
had gathered together at some designated 
spot on a certain afternoon, but to this and to 
that disciple personally and unexpectedly. 


How, then, can we make ourselves ready for 
his coming? First, by realizing that he is al- 
ready here and that the “coming ” is simply a 
fuller manifestation of himself unto us. This 
calls for constant alertness on our part. The 
house into which an honored guest may come 
at any moment must be a house kept swept 
and garnished continually. Better than any 
pilgrimage to some distant sacred mountain is 
an inward radical house-cleaning that shall 
establish a man in decency, honesty and kind- 
ness. 


We must be ready, too, for those things with 
which Christ identifies himself. He claimed 
to be truth, and we must be hospitable to 
truth. I observed in an obituary notice the 
other day of a prominent and useful minister 
that, with all his numerous virtues, he was a 
conspicuous example of the closed mind. A 
young Christian should certainly not shut the 
doors and windows of his mind to the truths 
new to him now moving in the hearts of so 
many—not that he should accept every fresh 
theory or should let go of all the old land- 
marks,*but that in a time like this, when men 
are feeling their way to the center of great 
problems, he, too, should be ready to make 
any desirable readjustments of his thought 
and should cultivate the spirit of mental hos- 
pitality. 


Young Christians need to cultivate a readi- 
ness for life as God unfolds it before us. 
There are certain experiences, some of them 
perhaps painful, in store for us. They come 
entirely apart from our choosing of them and 
nothing that we can do can avert them. But 
if they are planned by our Father why should 
we be utterly unprepared when they come? 
Like Colonel Newcome, whom Thackeray 
pictures as answering in his delirium to an 
imagined roll-eall, “Present,” the Christian 
should speak up promptly, when God seems to 
approach us in new and sometimes trying 
ways, “Here, Lord, to hear thy mestage, to 
learn the lesson thou hast for me, to discover 
the blessing wrapped up in the trial.” 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug.-31-Sept. 6. Partnership with 
Christ in Prayer. Rom. 8: 14-27; Heb. 7: 
19-28; Eph. 2: 14-22; Ps. 116: 1-49. 

Prayer as conversation with God. The aid of 

God’s Spirit. Christ’s interest in our needs. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 289.) 



























































































































This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. . In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Cherch and the Working Man 


A recent article in the Readers’ Forum hits 
the nail on the head. 

As one who has spent his entire life in a 
great city and who from the age of eight to 
twenty-two, when he began study for the 
ministry, was engaged in earning his own liv- 
ing and was numbered with the working men, 
I feel obliged to state that much that is written 
concerning the working man is sheer non- 
sense. The working man is, first of all,a man, 
and it is as a man that he must be reckoned 
with ; not as part of a great organization or a 
member of a class. 

The working man has a heart and a brain 
too, and generally an excellent knowledge of 
human nature. You cannot patronize him 
and you must not meet him with a show of 
condescension. Show him that you love him, 
not as a member of aclass, but as a man, and 
that you really desire his friendship and he 
will always meet you halfway. 

In self-defense I wish to say, as a working 
man, that the majority of professors and cler- 
gymen who write about the church’s prob- 
lems with the working man are painfully 
ignorant of the subject. A large percentage 
of the people in the average church are work- 
ing people, and it is an insult to them to be 
forever prating of the difficulty of bringing 
them into the church. You can win ten of 
them where you can reach one lawyer. 

Harpine R. Hoean. 


The Human Minister’s Answer 


The intensely individualistic side of that 
minister and his message was brought out in 
that it, “it’’ being the sermon. 

I think the paragraph is a case where the 
minority is set up as the condition of the ma- 
jority. 

The very fact that many preachers today 
have but a short period of time each week— 
and I would not add thereto! —to speak forth 
the gospel-message: this fact greatly increases 
the value of those minutes at his disposal. 
How he yearns that the uttered words be 
“quick and powerful” in their results for 
God! 

So when “they want to know en the way 
hc me from church what is your ‘candid opin- 
jon’” of the sermon, is not such a desire 
on the part of many a pastor akin to the 
Master’s when he asked: ‘‘ Whom do men say 
that I the Sonof Manam?... But whom say 
ye that Iam?” 

Had his words and works, his lessons and 
life revealed the Father through himself? 

Have we not a right to feel thus concerned 
about the human utterances of the divine 
gospel which it is ours to declare? 

H. W. H. 


One Cause of the Leakage 


W. D. H. touches the nerve of a serious 
problem in The Congregationalist of Aug. 2. 
There are few questions of practical church 
life at once so urgent and so delicate as that 
of the absent member. 

It is my judgment that much of this leakage 
is the fault of our pastors. Without impugn- 
ing any man’s motives, let me record facts 
patent to all who seek thetruth. Theaverage 
pastor does not exert himself to have an ab- 
sent member take a letter toa church near his 
new home. Removal, in the great majority of 
cases, works a loosening of the old ties, with 
more or less drifting about from chureh to 
church and, too often, lack of church respon- 
sibility. 


Only the pastors can bring about a reform. 
When a member removes to another city his 
pastor should frankly advise him to take a 
letter at once. He should also write to some 
pastor in the city to which the member has 
removed, giving name, address and a word of 
explanation. The member should be called 
upon and invited to attend church. When he 
shows preference for some one church its 
pastor should be made acquainted with the 
facts, that the new comer may be met halfway. 

LAYMAN. 


Evolution and Biblical Criticism 


Does the critical analysis of the Old Testa- 
ment depend upon the theory of evolution? 
There is a popular opinion that it does, but 
this is not the fact. The real beginning of 
scientific investigation was made by Astruc 
more than seventy-five years before Darwin’s 
epoch-making books were published. The 
conclusions of the critics are based entirely 
upon internal evidence. If the theory of evo- 
lution should be proved false still the analysis 
of the Old Testament would stand. 

The theory of evolution, however, finds in 
the Old Testament one of its strongest sup- 
ports. The progress of the development of 
the conception of God beginning with the 
anthropomorphic cenception as found in the 
earlier writings can be traced to the higher 
conception of God as transcendent found in 
the writings of the later prophets. Side by 


side with the development of the idea of God: 


can be traced a corresponding development 
in the manner of worship and the standard of 
ethics. 

But is it not a strain upon sound exegesis 
to read the modern theory of evolution back 
into the stories of the creation and the Garden 
of Eden as was done in a sermon published 
in The Congregationalist several weeks since? 

Er’ope, N. D. H. GILPATRICK. 


A Westerner’s Sunday on Boston 
Common 


Sunday afternoon I went to Boston Com- 
mon to hear the outdoor preaching. Here, 
grading up toward Beacon Hill, were a dozen 
groups and a dozen speakers. The West may 
bea little “ woolly” but as for being “‘ wild,” 
nothing out there compares with a good part 
of the preaching Sunday afternoon on Boston 
Common. The first group of some seventy- 
five stood about an ardent evangelist who was 
dressed as a business man, with a lean and 
hungry expression, and in his eye that pecul- 
iarly wild and unsteady look of an intense 
and over-anxious nature. He threw his arms 
about violently and screamed sentence after 
sentence without any connection or reason. 
He was followed by a Negro who spoke tim- 
idly and concluded with this appeal: “I pray 
you may always remember me as God’s min- 
ister of the gospel.” " 

Another group stood about a Scotchman 
with long white beard and hair, who alluded 
to himself as having preached there for thirty 
years. His chief point was that other minis- 
ters were not real ministers. He was more 
royally born than King Edward, he was born 
from above. e 

A man who alluded to himself as “ Mr. 
Reed” was telling his hearers how he had 
gained insight into the occult passages of the 
Bible that other ministers had net had, and 
philosophers had missed, but he had been 
given a vision of the true meaning. Soon all 
the world would come to see things as he saw 
them. Next there were four groups of social- 


ists, one woman speaker, who was introduced 
by one who might have passed as the typi- 
cal Boston man of culture. He introduced 
her as the author of a new book on political 
economy—the greatest the world has ever 
seen. The tone and tenor of all the speakers 
was, the laborer produced all wealth, others 
had taken it away from its rightful owner, 
some way must be found to restore it. No 
place was given for men who might furnish 
brains to direct the great affairs and the ex- 
change of industries. 

Up toward Beacon Hill came the more usual 
preachers, Rev. Charles F. Dole at the top. 
Mr. Dole spoke clearly and concisely of men 
of public spirit. Here was sanity of the 
best type, earnest, sincere, the very spirit of 
Christ and good citizenship. As I turned 
away and walked back my hotel, I drew 
some conclusions, tentatively. But I shall 
let others draw their own. GRILRAD. 


Good Music Winning Its Way 


In the prominent religious movements of 
the past twenty-five years it is interesting to 
note the prominent part the music of the 
church has played. People have learned to 
sing good music with interest and profit and 
the result is a great demand for attractive 
tunes. The Sunday school, prayer meeting, 
church service, day school and the home have 
all shared in this renewed interest. Some of 
the recent church hymnals have introduced 
music of a severer style, the work of such 
composers as Barnby, Dykes, Stainer, Sul- 
livan, Hopkins and Smart. The question is, 
Will the people old and young sing such music 
with heartiness, zest and profit, or will they 
cry for the “‘ good old tunes,” or for the music 
with the march movement which appeals to 
the heels rather than to the head and heart? 

From a wide experience with persons of 
all ages and tastes I am confident that this 
better style of hymns and tunes is rapidly 
winning its way. To secure this result pa- 
tience, encouragement and practice are nec- 
essary. Really good music does not always 
reveal its real worth at the first singing, but, 
like people worth knowing, it wears well. 

JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY. 

Burlington, Vt. 


Dr. Hamlin’s Joke on Himself 


Those who had the privilege of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the late Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
know a vein of pleasantry he had, and 
how readily he drew from his fund of stories 
and reminiscences. One day daring the last 
year of his life, after a serious illness when 
he had seemed to bo at death’s door, he came 
into the rooms of the Woman’s Board, where 
he was ever a most welcome guest, and speak- 
ing of his illness, said: ‘“‘I thought my call 
had come, and when I was suffering very much 
a funny thing came to me which relieved me. 
When I was president of Middlebury College, 
the students called me ‘Old Prex.’ That was 
all right, and I used te find various things 
written here and there about ‘Old Prex.’ 
One day I found this: ‘ When Old Prex comes 
to the banks of the Jordan he will want 2 
special committee appointed to improve the 
grading.’ I thought [ had come to the Jor- 
dan, and—I found the grading perfect !”” 

E, H. S. 





He that wrestles with us, strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antag- 
onist is our helper.— Burke. 


30 Augmst 1902 
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The Puritan in the Southland 


By J. Edward Kirbye 


President Atlanta Theological Seminary 


In but one section of this country was the 
Puritan spirit stronger than in the colonial 
life of Georgia and South Carolina. All know 
that New England is typical. The records 
of Georgia and South Carolina indicate that 
there were many Puritans in the first settle- 
ments. When the first ship landed a colony 
near Charleston, S. C., a Churchman called 
one of the number “an arrant knave and an 
ignorant preacher;” and the existence of 
Circular Chureb, Charleston, for more than 
200 years, conclusively proves the presence of 
Puritans. 

THE CHURCHES 

Three Southern churches are historical 
landmarks of this spirit: the Independent of 
Savannah, Circular of Charleston and the Old 
Midway Church of Liberty County, Ga. 

The church in Savannah, being youngest of 
the three, lacked the opportunities for service 
in colonial days that gave the others everlast- 
ing renown. Yet it has always shown that it 
was a child of the Puritan movement—an heir 
of its blessings and proud of its splendid 
achievements, 

Cireular Church of Charleston is a half cen- 
tury older. Its earliest history pulsates with 
the traditions and feelings of uncorrupted 
Puritanism. Why should it not? Its first 
members were Scotch Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists from Old and New England. 
All that this historic church has stood for 
retiects the Puritan’s determined spirit and 
morals, 

The other exponent is the Old Midway 
Church. Only those acquainted with the 
genius and original impulses of Puritanism 
can account for its wonderful existence. I 
doubt if its history can be paralleled by any 
single congregation on ths globe. In 1630 a 
company of Puritans set sail from Englard 
for Massachusetts. They named their settle- 
ment in the New World Dorchester, after 
their home in England. Sixty-five years later, 
some Puritans in South Carolina asked them 
to come and help establish a church. A small 
number organized themselves into the Dor- 

chester Church and set sail for Charleston. 
Selecting a place up the Ashley River for 
settlement, they named this also Dorchester. 
Fifty-seven years later a colony went from 
this church into Georgia and founded the Mid- 
way Church. These churches never empha- 
sized the denomination. Each, however, was 
strong in its locality and their influences are 
still felt throughout the South. 


I. POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


Puritanism produced the first governor of 
South Carolina. In the Revolutionary period 
one finds the Puritan active and influential. 
The Old Midway parish was first to assert 
her independence in Georgia and to send to 
the Continental Congress her representative, 
Lyman Hall, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Records show that this church 
before the outbreak appointed a committee 
to confer with the liberty sympathizers in 
Charleston, and it is safe to presume that they 
met the Circular Church revolutionists, with 
others of the Carolina colony. An English 
visitor in Georgia wrote back to England that 
a number of Puritans who pretended great 
piety were chiefly responsible for the dis- 
turbances and were the principal leaders in 
the revolt. When the contest was fully on, 
this settlement was nearly depleted because 
of its losses. Prominent leaders of the Revo- 
lution, among them General McIntosh, were 
from their ranks, and the ruling sentiment 
was liberty. 

In South Carolina it was the same. Beside 
actively participating in the Revolution, the 
pastor engaged also in a struggle for religious 
liberty. The colonists elected him a member 
of the common house of the Assembly. He 


was a thorough patriot. When official busi- 
ness was so pressing that the Assembly met 
on Sunday, he preached in the morning and 
attended to political duties in the afternoon. 
He was the champion of equal rights. The 
dissenters of the colony were in the majority, 
but law recognized only the English Church. 
The debate in the House was long and fierce. 
Here are two sentences from the great speech 
of the pastor: “Of all tyranny, religious tyr- 
anny is the worst, and men of true sentiment 
will scorn civil where they cannot enjoy relig- 
ious liberty.” “ Yield to the mighty current 
of American freedom and glory, and let our 
state be inferior to none on this wide conti- 
nent in the liberality of its laws and in the 
happiness of its people.” In 1778 this spirit 
triumphed and equal religious rights were 
granted the dissenters of the colony. 

The Puritan settlement in Liberty County 
has given four United States congressmen 
and two United States senators, besides num- 
bers of men who have filled important polit- 
ical positions. President Roosevelt’s mother 
came from these people and her family were 
members of the Midway Church. 


Il EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 


Two of these churches have educated about 
115 ministers. Records indicate that they 
turned thousands of dollars into educational 
channels. For example, a Ladies’ Educational 
Society in one of these churches has given 
$2,300 to Princeton Theological Seminary and 
$5,434 to Columbia, besides gifts to Yale, An- 
dover and the American Education Society. 

The Old Midway Church established the 
first school of prominence in Georgia. From 
its ranks have gone six college and three theo- 
logical professors, two university chancellors, 
three presidents of female colleges, besides 
the eminent scientist, Prof. Joseph LeConte, 
and a host of teachers scattered throughout 
the South. In a will dated 1795, the donor 
directs that educational institutions already 
founded or proposed shall be provided for 
from the income of his estate. The same 
spirit that produced the great institutions of 
learnirg in New England was at work here. 
The only difference in the final outcome is 
that there it was kept in the right channel 
while here it was not. 


Ill, RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 


Puritanism produced the first Sunday schoel 
in South Carolina. The Charleston Bibie So- 
ciety, which is six years older than the Amer- 
ican BibleSociety and but six younger than the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, originated 
among the same people. Also the Charleston 
Port Society, one of the oldest in the world. 
It fostered five or six churches now Presby- 
terian and one Unitarian, beside sending out 
a number of home and foreign missionaries. 
Thirty.two pastors have gone out from this 
fold. 

The other Puritan settlement has had an in- 
fluence even wider. It has sent out eighiy- 
three ministers, the first Southern foreign 
missionary buried under heathen soil, the 
first Methodist bishop, the first Baptist for- 
eign missionary and the first Presbyterian 
foreign missionaries from this section of the 
country. It established numerous churches, 
and throughout Georgia you will find traces of 
its missionary spirit. A Presbyterian writer 
says: “It is customary now to term everything 
strict and deeply pious as Puritanical. Yes, 
these people were Puritans. Would that the 
whole world were Puritans, if such be the 
fruit.” 

CONCLUSION 

This brief history is a refutation of the 
charge that the Puritan faith was not adapte1 
to the South. In no section of this country is 
there greater desire or need for this spirit. 
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The work today is promising. TheSouthern 
Highlands offer many reasons for encourage- 
ment. We may feel like criticising work 
among the colored people until we have seen 
some of the strong institutions that dot the 
South. Few appreciate the magnitude of this 
endeavor. And now we are reaching the peo- 
ple of the lowlands by college and seminary, 
and every step promises greater things. The 
Puritan is in the Southland still to carry on 
the work of regeneration. Even more fas- 
cinating than the study of the influence of 
the Southern Puritan in the past is the work 
done by present benevolent agencies who have 
inherited the blessings and spirit of the Puri- 
tan of the North. " 





What a Theological Seminary 
Should Be 


The chairman of the committee to visit the 
Divinity School of Harvard University this 
year is Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., pastor 
of the Old South Church, Boston. Dr. Gordon 
mentions these three tests which his commit- 
tee believe the Harvard school reasonably 
and hopefully meets: 

“The divinity school should be a teacher of 
religion. The science of religion—that is, the 
knowledge and the treatment of matters of 
fact—should be as advanced and as exact as 
the nature of the subject will admit. The 
philosophy of religion should be as ample and 
as rich and as adequate as the labors of all the 
great historic thinkers render possible for the 
theologian of today. In particular the study 
of the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures 
should be scientific, and the ascertainment of 
their content and teaching wrought over into 
a message for the present age. Every divin- 
ity school should be founded upon the primacy 
of fact, upon the divinity of truth. Other 
foundation can no man lay, and keep for his 
school the respect of serious and intelligent 
people. 

“But the divinity school must add to the 
function of the teacher that of the inspirer. 
Knowledge is not enough; knowledge must 
take hold of the imagination and the heart. 
To do this, it must be in the imagination and 
the heart of those who teach it; it must be as 
a fire in their bones. The great teachers have 
always been great inspirers. A divinity 
school cannot be a school of anatomy and 
hope to live. The reality with which it deals 
is living, and that reality must live in the im- 
agination and the emotion of those who teach 
it. Puritan New England has abounded in 
great teachers of religion ; and they have been 
without exception men who put the truth into 
their own souls, and then put both into the 
souls of their pupils. 

“ There is still another function of the divin- 
ity school. It should be an exemplar of reli- 
gion; it should have its religion in the intel- 
lect and in the feelings and in the.will. Reli- 
gion as truth and as beauty and as goodness 
should be its threefold distinction. The voca- 
tien of the divinity school culminates in work 
for the kingdom of God, both for teacher and 


pupil.” 





Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, begins his lectures on the 
Haskell Foundation at Colombo, Ceylon, in 
October. From thence he goes to India. His 
subjects are: The Nature of Religion, The 
Idea of God as Realized in Christian Experi- 
ences, The Lord Jesus Christ as the Supreme 
Manifestation of God, The Sacrifice of Christ 
as Interpreted by Christian Experience, The 
Idea of Sin as Realized in Christian Experi- 
ence, The Idea of the Holy Life as Interpreted 
in Terms of Christian Experience, The Idea of 
Immortality as Interpre‘ed in Terms of Chris- 
tian Experience and The Reasons Leading 
Christians to Regard Christianity as the Abso- 
lute Religion. 
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New Hampshire 


A Village Hospital 
BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 


I am sitting by a bedside in a hospital—the 
first, if not the only one, of its kind in the 
country. 

In the distance are the great mountains, 
which in New Hampshire seem everywhere 
to “stand round about.” Nearer, are forest- 
covered hills. The walls of the room reflect 
the green of the broad velvet lawn in the cen- 
ter of which the hospital stands. Here and 
there a great college building peeps from 
among the trees where hides the little village 
over which the beautiful hospital maintains 
its tender and watchful guard. 

A soft-voiced, white-capped nurse moves 
quietly about. A half-dozen farmers’ buggies 
tied under the trees suggest visits like my 
own, but not a sound is heard. 

The building, a low, rambling structure de- 
signed by a master architect, is equally pictur- 
esque and attractive from every side. Built 
of yellow Roman brick, with red-tiled roofs 
and irregular sky lines, with airy sun parlors 
and conservatory, it nestles to the ground as 
if growing from it; while its warm coloring 
in its setting of sunny green makes it glow 
like a jewel. 

It is hard to realize that to this place most 
of the physical distress hidden in the farm- 
houses and little villages of these beautiful 
New Hampshire and Vermont hills gravi- 
tates, that it may be ministered to and, if pos- 
sible, removed. Permitted to sit here and 
share the refluent wave of grateful joy for its 
blessed ministry, one wonders that it should 
stand a solitary memorial. 

Some dozen years ago the late Mr. Hiram 
Hitchcock, long known asa proprietor of New 
York’s Fifth Avenue Hotel, conceived the 
idea of perpetuating the memory of his wife 
by giving a hospital to their native town, 
Hanover, N. H. Perhaps the immediate sug- 
gestion came from the fact that Dartmouth 
College and a small medical school are here. 
But that is only incidental. 

The building was designed by Stanford 
White, and nothing was spared to make it 
complete as beautiful. Its central structure 
is flanked by wings for men’s and women’s 
wards. It has rooms for private patients, a 
model operating room, abundant air and sun- 
light, ample supply of purest water and per- 
fect drainage. 

Its record since it was opened in May, 1893, 
bears eloquent witness to the need that almost 
everywhere exists for similar institutions, and 
to the immediate and splendid response they 
cannot fail to awaken in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. The 108 patients received the first year 
increased to 397 last year and a total of 2,073 
in the nine years. When it is considered that 
an average of about eighty-five per cent. of 
these are discharged entirely cured or in im- 
proved condition, and to these are added the 
many outpatients who come for transient care, 
one’s thoughts go out to the scattered homes 
represented and one begins to realize what 
these figures mean. Young men are here, 
stalwart and brawny, stricken down in the 
prime of strength. Serious-eyed farmers sit 
by the bedside of little children and sweet- 
faced daughters are anxiously inquiring about 
aged mothers. 

The hospital has a double effect. It elevates 
the village doctor into the position of the 
expert city practitioner. It gives him the 
facilities and the implements for his task, 
which interpret to him the latest and the best 
things the medical world is doing, inciting 
him to do the same; and it brings him patients 
in large variety. Doctors come here with 
their cases from many miles around. The 
ambulance is just returning from a drive of 
forty miles bringing a patient and his physi- 
cian from a little hamlet away in the Vermont 
hills. These local doctors look to their pro- 


fessional brethren here with the kindest and 
most generous regard. The whole region is 
being bound together as it would be in no 
other way, and gifts come in to support the 
hospital from all directions. 

Here, also, is striking testimony to the place 
it has already won. Mr. Hitchcock died 
without being able to do more than erect and 
complete the hospital, but already it has 
nearly $50,000 of endowment in the way of 
individual gifts for the ten endowed beds, 
and New Year’s Day is being adopted in the 
neighborhood as Hospital Day, when, after 
the fashion of the cities, special gifts are 
made. 

Already with its careful management by the 
local board of trustees, the hospital has at- 
tained self-support and may be regarded as 
permanently established; while its medical 
staff, made up of the resident physicians, has 
won a reputation that extends throughout two 
states. As I have studied this little hospital 
and its beneficent ministry, I have wondered 
that more kindly disposed men and women, 
casting about to know how they might serve 
their fellowmen and erect cherished memori- 
als, have not adopted this method. 


The Home-Coming in New 
Hampshire 


The fourth annual observance of Old Home 
Week was general throughout the state. As 
usual, the week was ushered in by huge bon- 
fires sending out their flaming welcome on 
many a hilltop from Coos to the sea. In more 
than a hundred churches special services, 
mostly union, were held on Sunday, and were 
largely attended. In some instances the oc- 
casion was made to include special old-time 
festivities, which were made very enjoyable. 

Each town or city had a special day for its 
more or less elaborate program of exercises. 
Varied and unusual features were conspicu- 
ous, showing a purpose to utilize the occasion 
for the consummation of acts of public inter- 
est, thereby securing larger and more enthu- 
siastic assemblages. A notable feature at 
New Durham was the dedication of a vestry 
and the singing of hymns by a quartet of fifty 
years ago. Also Epsom dedicated a library 
building, finished in redwood from California, 
which, with a check for $300, was the gift of 
John Dolbeer. The service, however, was 
saddened by a dispatch received the day pre- 
vious announcing the death of the generous 
donor at San Francisco. 

Haverhill celebrated the centennial of the 
bell doing service on its school building for 
the last fifty years, but originally on the first 
church in town, serving thus till occurred a 
division of the society, when it was given a 
period ofrest. Winston Churchill, the author, 
who has a summer residenceat Cornish, spoke 
there, and also honored Bath with a brief ad- 
dress anda poem. Governor Jordan partici- 
pated in the festivities at Peterboro and 
Nashua, as did ex-Gov. F. W. Rollins, the 
originator of the Old Home idea, at Hopkin- 
ton and Concord. The booming of ten guns 
heralded the interesting celebration at Bos- 
cawen, with Dr. A. A. Berle as a speaker. 
Different families took advantage of the oc- 
casion for reanions, notably in Acworth, Bos- 
cawen, Canterbury, Hudson, Milford, North- 
field, Rollinsfordand Somersworth. TheShak- 
ers at East Canterbury celebrated in their 
grove with exercises unique and character- 
istic. Mont Vernon’s observance took the 
form of an elaborate coaching parade. 

C. F. 





Some people, when you speak to them of 
the judgment to come, say, “If you don’t draw 
me by love, you shan’t drive me by fear.” 
When I hear a man say that, I say, “ Man, 
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ye’re neither worth drawing nor driving—stay 
where ye are! ’’—Rev. John McNeill. 





Wide-Awake Methods of 


Wisconsin Pastors 


The methods of church work here spoken of 
are practiced among brethren of the Pilgrim. 
faith in Wisconsin. 


VISITING THE SICK 


I learned one reason for the remarkable hold 
one pastor had upon his people in a field I re- 
cently visited, when I saw his method of visit- 
ing the “Shut-ins.” He keptalist of the aged, 
the infirm, mothers with small babes, and 
others whom necessity kept away from public 
worship. With each of these, he had a definite 
half-hour engagement each week, e. g., Mr. 
John Smith, Monday, 2.30 p. M.; Mrs. Sarah 
Brown, Monday, 3 to 3.30 p.m. etc. He tells 
them of the Sunday services, reads and prays 
with them. There is no confusion or excite- 
ment when the pastor comes; the ones who 
care for the invalid know at what hour he will 
come, and the rooms and the sick ones are 
ready and waiting for their friend, the minis- 
ter. Hesays, ‘‘Of course this all takes time, 
but I don’t know of any who need the pastor’s 
time more than those who can’t get out.” 

In one village church is a large Sunday 
school with an unusually large proportion of 
men and boys as members. The pastor is al- 
ways present at the session. I learned that 
he is in the habit of going out on Monday, and 
looking up any absent member. It takes a 
few hours each week, but it is remarkable how 
few absentees there are without good reason. 
That paster reasons that a good shepherd al- 
ways looks up a stray lamb before it has time 
to wander away and get lost. It is not strange 
that the Sunday school] in that church is the 
source of a large part of the increase of its 
membership. Some way, that gray-headed 
minister has not “lost his hold upon the 
young people.” 

In another church where they have a broad 
outlook upon the interests of the kingdom, 
where benevolent gifts are large and the 
laymen take deep interest in all that pertains 
to the church activities, I found that fifteen 
minutes before every public preaching service 
the deacons and other officers gathered with 
the pastor for a conference and prayer meet- 
ing. It was my privilege there to hear the 
earnest prayers of strong men for the 
preacher. It gave me a great uplift. I did 
not then wonder at the marked success of 
every pastor of that church. Almost any one. 
could preach well in such an atmosphere. 

Space fails to speak of the marked success 
of the Men’s Sunday Evening Club in Apple- 
ton, of Rev. C. A. Payne’s Sunday evening 
illustrated lectures carried on for several 
years in Berlin, of the boys’ choir in Menasha 
and of several other wide-awake methods 
employed to reach men. Wisconsin’s steady 
growth in church membership for years is 
largely due to the unusual enterprise of its 
pastors. F. N. D. 





Last Sunday in the Churches 


Services at the Old South this summer are 
being held in the chapel, while alterations in 
the lighting apparatus of the church are being 
made. The chapel and adjacent classrooms 
are crowded with congregations who are well 
fed through the ministration of Rev. Allen E. 
Cross, the assistant pastor. He is preaching 
singularly helpful, finely conceived and 
choicely expressed sermons. Dr. O. P. Gif- 
ford of Buffalo at the First Baptist Church on 
Commonwealth Avenue strikingly applied the 
principle of life which Christ taught and ex- 
emplified, ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” to the solution of labor problems, 
including that of the servant girl. 

Southern preachers seem to have largely 
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monopolized Boston pulpits, Dr. J. B. Haw- 
thorne of Richmond, Dr. L. G. Broughton of 
Atlanta, and Pres. I. F. Row of New Orleans 
University occupying the pulpits at Tremont 
Temple, Warren Avenue Baptist and Temple 
Street Methodist respectively. At Tremont 
Temple, “the Stranger’s Sabbath Home,” the 
large congregation suggested anything but an 
August Sunday. Dr. C. L. Morgan of Ja- 
maica Plain was heard at Shawmut, Boston, 
Rev. H. G. Hale of Brookline at North Ave- 
nue, Cambridge, Rev. A. V. Bliss of Ludlow, 
Vt., at Dorchester, Second, and Rev. W. T. 
Patchell of Paeblo, Col., at Highland, Rox- 
bury. 

Little Italy celebrated with unprecedented 
picturesqueness the festival of St. Ciriaco. 
All the societies of that name formed in pro- 
cession and marched to the Church of the 
Sacred Heart. Here, under the light of thou- 
sands of candles, they stacked their gilded 
banners around an effigy of the saint, while 
Fr. Biagiotti told of the young deacon who 
far from home and country died a martyr for 
his faith. 

At Eliot Church, Newton, Dr. H. P. Dewey 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
preached from the text, “The saints shall 
judge the earth,” a thoughtful discourse on 
the difficulties and responsibilities involved 
in judgment of persons, and the special obli- 
gations in this matter resting on Christians. 
Bishop Goodsell of Chattanooga spoke to 
nearly 3,000 people at the opening of the 
Methodist camp meeting at Cottage City. In 
New York city Dr. Pentecost was the special 
attraction and in Brooklyn, Dr. McLaurin. 





What City Church Has Done 
Better 


It is often said that the privileges of the country 
church are very small compared with those of the 
city. But can you tell me of the city church that 
has had the privilege of ordaining four young men 
to the ministry in less than three years? One of 
them has gone out as a teacher in Jaffna College, 
Ceylon. Another is professor in Carleton College, 
Minnesota. 


Cummington, Mass. CHURCH CLERK. 





Religion and Patriotism in Old 
Home Week 


The week in Bennington, Vt., found chief recog- 
nition in a religious service. The sixteenth of 
August, always a holiday in Vermont, witnessed a 
variety of public entertainment, including a parade. 
But on the Sunday evening following, in the “ Old 
First,” filled with representatives of all denomina- 
tions and visitors from far and near, the week 
found its true celebration in song and prayer and a 
noteworthy address by Dr. E. G. Read of Somerville, 
N. J., seven years pastor of Second Chureh. A 
feature of this service was the reading from the 
original manuscript of what has been called “ Ver- 
mont’s declaration of independence” by George A. 
Robinson, lineal descendant of a pioneer settler. 
This able document, written as early as 1775 and 
signed by thirty-nine Benningtonians, is mainly de- 
voted to a remonstrance against British tyranny 
and an agreement to resist the oppressive meas- 
ures of ministry and Parliament until “‘ a reconcil- 
iation between Great Britain and America, on 
constitutional principles, can be obtained.” 

Cc. R. 8. 


A Prairie Church Dedicated 


In the little prairie village of Templeton, Jerauld 
County, S. D., the faithful work of John B. Reese, 
a Yankton College boy of the class of 1901, has 
borne fruit in the organization of a Congregational 
Church of twenty-two members. In the first year 
of its life thisnew church has built and dedicated 
free of debt a neat and comfortable house of wor- 
ship. At the dedication exercises, Aug. 3, the con- 
gregation not only filled the church but a still 
larger number occupied a large tent near by. From 
near and far came lines of carriages and wagons 
bearing triumphant testimony that the populated 
prairies welcome the Church of God. 

Supt. W. H. Thrall preached in the morning and 
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Rey. 8S. F. Huntley at the afternoon dedication serv- 
ice. The feast of dedication was spread in the 
large tent with as much appropriateness for a 
modern Christian as for an ancient Jewish celebra- 
tion. When Mr. Reese appears before some future 
council for ordination, his work at Templeton will 
bear eloquent testimony to the reality of his call to 
the gospel ministry. B. G. M. 





The Second Service Problem in 
Sivas, Turkey 


While many churches in the home land are wres- 
tling with the problem of the second service and 
are resorting to the stereopticon lectures on travel 
and art, vesper services and sacred concerts, to 
attract audiences, some missionary churches are 
having more difficult and yet more encouraging 
questions to solve. 

The problem in Sivas has reached the state where 
we are obliged to ask, not how to get the people to 
come, but what we can do to keep enough people 
away so that those who come can be comfortable. 
There has been for several years a constant and 
increasing pressure on our Protestant chapel. Two 
or three years ago it was temporarily relieved by 
holding a young men’s meeting immediately after 
the morning service. This drew off enough people 
for a time so that those who came could sit in com- 
fort; but after a little, the attendance at the young 
men’s meeting increased from 300-400 and enough 
of these came early to the first service to make the 
problem as urgent as before. 

The second solution was the establishing of a 
separate children’s meeting for most of the orphans, 
allowing only the larger boys and girls to come to 
the chapel. 

When the attendance again became uncomfortably 
large we threw the front hall into the auditorium, 
built a gallery over the stairs for schoolgirls and 
organ and added an outside stairway. This hap- 
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pened nearly a year ago, and we are now ready for 
the next enlargement, which seems to be an addition 
to accommodate at least 150 more people and pro- 
vide two schoolrooms on the first floor. This, in 
the present attitude of the government, is very 
difficult though not impossible. 

About eleven years ago, when Mrs. Edward Riggs 
came back from Marsovan to visit, she wrote to the 
Missionary Herald: “ The most discouraging thing 
that I have seen here is the Sabbath morning con- 
gregation. It issosmall! A group of men seated 
on the floor on one side of a large room and a group 
of women similarly seated on the other side.” This 
suggests the growth in a decade. C. 





Old Testament Stories Through 
Modern Eyes 


First Church of Oakland, Cal., which numbered 
1,230 members Jan. 1, is being favored with a series 
of thoughtful and reverent presentations of The 
Moderna. View of Early Bible Narratives, by its pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles R. Brown. Special topics will be: 
The Poem of the Creation, The Story of the Garden 
of Eden, The Ancient Deluge, Abraham’s Inter- 
cession for Sodom and its Destruction, The Offer- 
ing of Isaac in its Bearing on Human Sacrifice, The 
First Love Story of the Bible, The Rivalry of Esau 
and Jacob, Hebrew Thrift and Shrewdness illus- 
trated by Jacob and Laban, Three Great Tempta- 
tions in the Life of Joseph, The Hebrew Doctrine of 
Providence, illustrated in the Migration to Egypt. 
The first sermon was avery frank statement of the 
modern method of Bible study and what the account 
of the creation becomes in its hands. Its purpose 
was to help those who have become perplexed and 
those who have discarded the Bible altogether 
when compelled to drop the old untenable interpre- 
tations. These sermons seem calculated to render 
@ much needed service in the present unsettled 
condition of religious thought. c. 8. N. 





Record of 


Calls 


BAYLEY, Dwiaart S., accepts call to Kingfisher, 
OK1., to begin work Oct. 1. 

BAYNE, JOHN J., Chicago Sem., to Gettysburg, 8S. 
D., where he has been supplying. 

BICKERS, WM. H., Warrensburg, III., to Weather- 
ford, Okl. 

BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
declines call to Pasadena, Cal. 

DASCOMB, ARTHUR S., Glencoe, Minn., accepts call 
to Austin. 

DAVIES, WM., recently of Douglas, Alas., to Ver- 
non Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 

Dosson, ANDREW W., St. Peter’s Ch., Anadarko, 
Okl1., adds Lawton to bis field. 

EVERLY, MILTON M., Otis, Col., accepts call to 
Julesburg. 

HALL, FRED’K E., accepts call to Fort Pierre, 8S. D., 


where he has been supplying. 
Houmgs, OTIS H., Cresco, Io., accepts call to Al- 
gona. 


JonEs, THOS, G., formerly of Chenoa, IIl., accepts 
call to Cortland St. Ch., Chicago. 

KIERNAN, THOS. L., Brantford, Ontario, Can., to 
Plymouth Ch., Newark, O. 

KNODELL, JAMES R., Santa Cruz, Cal., declines 
call to superintendency of city missions in Seattle, 
Wh. 

LIVINGSTON, HERBERT R., Pacific Sem., closes his 
engagement at Suisun, Cal., to accept call to 
Fitchburg, for a year. 

LorD, ALBERT J., Hartford, Vt., accepts call to 
Meriden, Ct., to begin work in December. 

LUKE, JosHvUA C., Coaldale, Pa., accepts call to 
Arnot. 

May, THos. T., recently of Carbondale, Pa., ac- 
cepts call to Niantic, Ct. 

PHILBROOK, CHAS. E., St. Helen’s, Ore., accepts 
call to Long Beach, Wn. 

S1Lcox, J. B., Central Ch., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
declines call to First Ch., San Diego, Cal. 

SPALDING, GEORGE B., JR., (Presb.) Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Fryeburg, Me. Accepts. 

STEPHENS, FRED’K A., Perry, Mich., to Williams- 
ton. Accepts. 

TOLSON, GEO. T., declines call to remain another 
year at Fitchburg, Cal., and goes to Yale Divinity 
School for post graduate study. 

WEAGE, R. D., to Brighton Beach Cb., Seattle, Wn. 
Accepts and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 

JAMES, OWEN, rec. p. North Pownal, Vt., Aug. 20. 
Sermon, Rev. C. L. Carhart; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8. P. Cook, Warren Morse and C. R. Sey- 
mour, D.D. 

RAYMOND, FRED’K W., Yale Sem., o. East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. Aug. 22, Sermon, Rev. Dan’l 
Evans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. W. Waldron, 


the Week 


E. L. Bradford, F. E. Butler, Prof. F. K. San 
ders, D.D. Mr. Raymond has accepted a call to 
Hope Ch., Anderson, Ind. 


Resignations 

DANFORTH, RALPH E., Newfane, Vt., to go to Cal- 
ifornia for health of wife. 

FoOwLER, Wo. C., Nome, Alas. 
to Washington State. 

GOLDER, ARTHUB L., Farmington, N. H. 

HUBBARD, HORACE L., Bristol Center, N. Y. 

KNUDSON, ALBERT L., Almira, Wn. 

LosEyY, JOHN B., Sutton, Neb., after a five years’ 
pastorate. 

PERKINS, CHAS. E., withdraws resignation at Keo- 
sauqua, Io. 

PotTLE, WM. A., New Hampton, Io. 

WILLIAMS, Harry T., gen’! missionary of C. 8.8. 
and P. S. for Ill. 


Churches Organized 
DILL, OKL., 14 members. 
RENVILLE, N. D., Pilgrim,17 Aug., 18 members, 
as yet pastorless. Organized by Rev. E. 8. Shaw. 
RvuGE, CouL., 2 Aug., 28 members. 
WYNDMERE, N. D., 10 Aug., 16 members. 


He has returned 


Personals 

CHALMERS, JAMES, Elgin, Ill., has been occupying 
an Edinburgh pulpit this summer and holding 
largely attended [Bible classes in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY M., who resigned at Beards- 
town, Ill., because of ill health is obliged to re- 
main in Colorado, but has been able to preach 
this summer at Greeley, Lafayette and Boulder. 


Anniversaries 

BERKELFY, CAL., North, Aug. 17, tenth of organi- 
zation. Among participants in the services were 
Pres. McLean of Pacific Sem., who preached at - 
the organization, and Rey. Messrs. J. A. Cruzan 
and O. G. May, former pastors. 

FREEPORT, MICH., Pilgrim, 25th, Aug. 17. Fea- 
tures were: a sunrise prayer meeting, sermon by 
Rev. I. B. Jones, first pastor, and birthday offer- 
ing of the Sunday school for a new library. 

Bequests 


OwENs, ELLEN E., Welsh Hill, Pa., to the Taber- 
nacle Ch. $1,000 toward church improvements. 
A tablet in her memory is soon to be unveiled. 


Material Improvements 
TALLMAN, N. Y., has painted and frescoed its 


building. 
Debts Raised 
BRIDGEFCRYt CT., South, $4,000. 
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A Prize for Prayer Meeting 
Topics 


For nearly fifteen years The Congregationalist 
has put out every autumn, through its annual 
Handbook, a set of prayer meeting topics which 
have become a staple feature in the life of hundreds 
of churches over the country. It has been our de- 
sire to make these topics as helpful and practical 
as possible, and every year an increased effort has 
been made to vary and strengthen the list. But 
we realize that the problem is not an easy one, and 
the different lists from year to year may not have 
been even approximately ideal. 

With a view to making the list which we shall 
print in our 1903 Handbook the best ever issued, we 
offer a prize of $25 for the largest number of 
tepics which we shall see fit to incorporate into our 
list. This competition will close September 15. It 
will be in order to submit any set of topics now or 
heretofore in use, but we shall be glad if a number 
of pastors over the land will seriously consider the 


’ preparation of fifty-two topics that shall be uni- 


versally serviceable. We do not require sub-topics 
such as now appear in our Handbook. One or more 
Bible references are required. While we may not 
print any single list exactly as it is sent us, we 
shall take the liberty of using any topics submitted, 
and for the largest number of topics accepted from 
any one source we will pay $25. In awarding the 


’ prize only the first fifty-two subjects in any list 


will be considered, though any contributor may 
send us two or more separate lists. Address Prayer 
Meeting Topics, The Congregationalist. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





CAME-—PEASLEE~—In the Congregational cburch, Al- 
fred, Me., hynny | Aug. 20, by the pastor, Rev. 
Raymond ©, Drisko, Walter Littlefield Came of Alfred 
and Gertrude Oliver Peaslee of Boston. 


er Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BRECKENRIDGE—In Palmer, Mass., Aug. 21, William 
A. Breckenridge, 71 yrs.,3 mos. Principal of a school 
in Newark, N. J., for thirty-two years prior to 1886, 
and since then deacon of second Church in Palmer. 
Honored for a singularly cleanjand useful life. 


FIELD—In Leverett, Mass., Aug.79, Frederick W. Field, 
aged 83 yrs ,a leading member of the Leverett Congre- 
gational church; he had sung in its choir for 75 years. 


FOX—In Pinebluff, N.C., Aug. 9, Catherine T., wife of 
Rev. D. W. Fox and daughter of L. 8. Packard. 


LEWIS—In Schroon Lake, N.Y., Aug. 6, suddenly, 
Rev. Samuel Lewis, aged 64 yrs., 4 mos., 12 dys.. a 
native of Wales, his first pastoral service was rendered 
in England. In America he served Schroon Lake at 
twe different periods, Wadham’s Millsand Lewis, N. Y., 
and Coaldale, Pa. 





IN MEMORIAM 


In Meriden, N. H., Robert oo Duncan and John 
Ticknor Duncan, brothers honored and beloved by all 
who knew them, within a few days of each other and 
from the house of their birth entered into the rest and 
reward of heaven. Robert H. Duncan, an eminent law- 

er of New York, a resident of Brooklyn, had come to 

is native place for asummer visit. Born Nov. 12, 1833 
he suddenly passed away July 30, 1 . He 
marked intellectual ability, firm zsthetic taste, ripe and 
thorough fens nenen attractive social qualities, un- 
compromis: integrity and quiet but positive Christian 
character. He leaves a widow, Abbie Vining Duncan, 
and three children. 

John T. Duncan after months of illness passed away 
Aug. 18, aged seventy — He had been for a long 
period a deacon in the Congregation church at Meriden, 
@ trustee and treasurer of Kimball Union Academy in 
that place for over thirty years and had filled man 
offices of trust in the town. He was a pillar of strength 
in the community. 

These brothers, together with the late Gen. Samuel A. 
Duncan, who was an accomplished scholar and brilliant 
orator and law partner in New York with his brother. 
Robert H. Duncan, were the only children of Samuel 
and Ruth Ticknor Duncan. The parental inheritance 
they received was of the highest order, and in them 
was conspicuously fulfilled the promise, “I will be a 
God to thee and to thy seed afterthee.” 





CALVIN COBURN 


Calvin, son of Deacon Samuel and Deborah (Hall) 
Coburn, born in Windham, N. H., April 15, 1815, died at 
Cambridge, Mass., July 902, and left a memory so 
pure and honorable as to merit more than a passing line, 
pa eg pd from one who knew him from the pastor’s 
— ad view. : . 

eleven years 0 e he began to help himseif and 
the family (which had more piet than dollars) by 
work in a cotton mill at Dracut, Mass. When oppor- 
tunity offered he learned the trade of carpenter and 
worked at it till he had married and made a home in 
Lowell. But “hard times” diminished the business 
there so much that he was compelied to seek work else- 
where. Among other places he visited Cambridge; here 
he saw for the first time an bi ee factory and at a ven- 
ture asked if a carpenter could get work there. He was 
hired and proved a valuable acquisition to the builder, 
Mr. George Stevens, afterward mayor of the city. 
*Most accurate in handiwork and keen in detectin 
organ tones in pitch and quality, he became foreman o 
construction and testing and was later entrusted with 
the care of setting up or; 8 in the chuiches and halls 
for which they were made, testing and introducing the 





instruments and closing the contracts with the pur- 
chasers—business calling for rare skill. fidelity and fair- 
ness. For a quarter of a century with that firm he made 
a success of the department. Later, from changes in the 
firms and his advancing years he confined his attention 
to shop work, still en rusted with very responsible mat- 
ters; passed his eighty-seventh birthday in the daily 
toil and ceased only two weeks before his death. 

His son, Charles F., whom he trained ia the business, 
has become quite as successful as the father in the line 
of setting up the instruments, now so intricate, built by 
the firm, the Hutchings-Votey Co., for which they bot 
have been at work some years. 

Meantime, the boy never lost faith or obedience to 
the precepts and examples of his childhood home; the 
Assembly’s Catechism brought forth its usual fruit, and 
Mr. Coburn became an active, i helper in the 
East Cambri Church for a time, then since 1855 in 
the old First Parish Church of Charlestown, where his 
son, daughter and grandson are still strong forces. His 
older son, Dr. George, became a physician, most Roper 
and clean in his influence in Cambridge, till his un- 
timely death in a recent year. 

Mr. Coburn married we A Rundlett, who was a most 
valuable helpmeet thirty-e at years; then passed away 
at a sudden call just as the bells were ringing for 
church Sunda: ern ee Jan 30, 1876. 

He joined the Odd Fellows in early manhood and re- 
mained in full sympathy with the order through life 
He was a subscriber to the Puritan Recorder till it was 
blended with The Con yen and continued to 
take this journal thro: f his long life. Y 

Modest, quiet, clear in his opinions, but not disp 
to strife even for the truth, he made an J of us love 
him and his God the better for the interviews we had 
with him; he was a genuine Puritan. Cc. H. P 
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What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours. 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. They 
are commonly due to defective digestion but 
are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffe:ed from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 





» 














Milk Biscuit 


For a Cool Diet 
on Hot Days 


Nourishing, sustaining, satisfying. ) 
5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 











This Old Spanish Chair is as comfortable, in its 
lines as it is distinguished in appearance and durable 
in construction. It will practically never wear out. 

It shows that the old monks knew a thing or 
two about what makes for lounging and bodily con- 
tentment. The seat is deep, to support the entire 
length of the leg out to the knee. It is upholstered 
with easy springs and covered with old Spanish 


leather fastened by bras8-headed spikes. 


The frame is of weathered oak. There are con- 
cealed casters, deeply embedded in the’ front legs. 
Broad arm rests and a slight backward incline to the 


seat. 


It is the only chair of this style we have ever known which is really luxurious. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Se ee 
[oo Many Ministers 
BY ASHER ANDERSON, SECRETARY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


It is often asserted that the Congregational 
seminaries are educating more ministers than 
the needs of the field require. Consequently, 
young men are not disposed to consider the 
claims of the ministry and the churches are 
not disposed to think charitably concerning 
the work of the Education Society. 

To satisfy ourselves and be able to give 
answer we have studied the Year-Book and 
are pleased to put before readers of The Con- 
gregationalist the following tables for con- 
sideration: 


TABLE I ; 
Students from seminaries (1901) 104 
Entered foreign mission work, 10 
Deceased, 97 
Retired from the ministry, 10 
New churches (net), 43 160 
Difference, 56 


From this table it would appear that fifty- 
six more young men were needed than came 
from the seminaries. 


TABLE Il 





Names in ministers’ list, 6,269 
In foreign lands and mission fields, 190 
In Hawaii (exeluted from list), 20 
Secretaries and superintendents, 95 
Pastors emeriri, 25 
professors, teachers, etc., 129 
Out of active service, 77 
Deceased, 139 
Unknown, 84 759 
Available, 5,510 
Total number of churches, 5,753 
Difference, 243 


We may throw out these 243 churches as 
either dead or too small to support pastors 
and there would still be as many churches as 
ministers. 





TABLE Ill 
Ministers without charge, 1,814 
Professora and teachers, 
Pastors emeriti, 25 
Secretaries and superintendents 95 
Retired, 17 326 
Ministers without charge, 1, 
Vacant churches, 1,045 
Difference, 443 


Here is indicated an excess of 443 minis- 
ters. But we must ask, How are the vacant 
churches generally taken care of? In addi- 
tion to the 1,045 above, 207 are supplied by 
licentiat+s and 192 are supplied by ministers of 
other denominations. Here are 1,444 churches 
looking for and getting supplies as best they 
can If the 1,488 ministers without charge 
were able to supply all these churches and it 
were made possible for them to do so, there 
would then be.only 44 ministers out of the 
pulpit. And who knows but these 44 would 
be found in business making a good living and 
content to remain where they are. 

Study the figures as one may it is not diffi- 
cult to conclude that the problem is to not a 
small extent something for the ministers them- 
selves to solve. The seminaries may keep 
right on educating as many as apply, without 
aby very great fear that the profession is 
overcrowded. But whether or not they will 
find opportunities for service depends upon 
the training. they receive. If our seminaries 
do not fit men for the ministry the churches 
will not call for them. It is no doubt true 
that for such reasons as age and a limitation 
or two many men who could do splendid serv- 
ice are without charge. It is unfortunate 
that the way is net open for them to do good 
work. Bat it is true as well that some are out 
because they ought not to be in, and this is 
unfortunate too. If there were more conse- 
cration and the smaller churches, even the 
smallest, could receive the services of some 
who are without charge who could well afford 
to give them, the difference woulli be greater 
still in favor of putting more men into the 
ministry. Whatever other value these figures 
have surely they have this—that of showing 
that the ministry is not overcrowded as much 
as some believe. 





The miser is as much in want of what he 
has, as of what he has not.—Syrus. 
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dood 


Mellin’s 


Food does not 


overtax the infant’s stom- 
ach with insoluble, indi- 
gestible or unsuitable ma- 


terial. 


Mellin’s Food is 


nourishing and comforting. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


Ten Thousand Students Annually Enrolled. 


Directed by THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY. 


Only non-resident work offered. 


Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges and Schools. 


Elementary Courses for Laymen, working independently or in groups, in the Church, Sunday Schoot 
Young People’s Society, etc. 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, III. 





What DEACON JOHN G. KING says about 


THE PILGRIM 
Individual Communion Service 


“The Individual Communion Outfit 
purchased of you for Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, Dorchester, was used 
for the first time yesterday. Thére was 
no confusion, no accident nor hitch of 
any kind. We found the trays very 
easy to handle and we served the wine 
much more rapidly than in the old way. 
We had the largest number at com- 
munion yesterday that we have ever had 
andall seemed unanimous in approval 
of the change to the individual cup. 
The ‘filler’—for filling the glasses— 
worked to perfection. The first tray oy 
thirty glasses was filled ina minute and 
a quarter. The next three trays were 
filled in three minutes.” 
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PATENT FILLER. 
This does not appear on the table. 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


- Boston and Chicago 





THE Profession for July, a periodical devoted to 
musical interests, contains an article on the History 
and Development of the American Cabinet Organ— 
an instrument so well known to thousands of our 
readers. The article is written by Henry L. Mason 
of the Mason & Hamlin Company, which company 
have been pioneers and developers of the American 
Cabinet Organ. Mr. Mason traces, step by step, 
the history of the Cabinet Organ, going back to the 
Bibel-Regal of the 16th century. The article would 
interest those of our readers who are players on or 
admirers of the Cabinet Organ. — 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE, SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST. 








SLEEPLESSNESS.—You can’t sleep in the calmest and 
stillest night if your stomach is weak, circulation poor 
and digestion bad. Ho#d’s Sarsaparilla strengthens the 
stomach, improves the circulation, a digestion 
and brings about that condition in which sleep is regu- 
lar and refreshing. It does not do this in a day, but it 
does it—it has done it in thousands of cases. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Seminary Extension 


The Chicago Theological Seminary is not 
content with following the old curriculum of 
study. It is anxious to meet demands for in- 
struction of women as well as men in the 
principles of Sunday school work, the Eng- 
lish Bible, music, and in preparing women 
for service as deaconesses. Last year twelve 
women received instruction and this year the 
number promises to be larger. But the semi- 
nary, like many other schools, is pressed for 
funds. Diminishing income, through steadily 
falling rates of interest, decrease in rents, and 
the danger of having to pay heavy taxes on 
income producing property, renders the finan- 
cial problem one of great difficulty. It has 
been suggested that the churches which have 
grown out of the work of our foreign depart- 
ments may be able to provide for the assist- 
ants needed in these departments. Of these 
churches the Germans have 135 and some 
independent congregations, the Danish-Nor- 
wegians 25, the Swedes 102 and many inde- 
pendent congregations, all of which depend 
almost entirely on this seminary for their min- 
isters. It would not be very difficult for these 
churches to raise the modest sum required to 
sustain at their moderate salaries the men 
who are essential to these departments, leaving 
the seminary to pay only the salary of the 
head professor. 


Tlen Do Not Attend Church 


Mr. John B. Smith, an evangelist from New 
York, has said publicly at the Winona Assem- 
bly, that in Chicago only fifty-two out of 12,000 
men attend church. He adds to his statement 
that recent investigations have proved this to 
be so. Nevertheless there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Smith is greatly in error. Protestant 
churches alone would show more than that 
number, to say nothing of Roman Catholic 
Churches, at which the attendance of men at 
least once a day is not small. The attendance 
of Presbyterian ministers at the Bible Confer- 
ence at Winona is large. Forty-five from 
Chicago Presbytery arrived on Aug. 18. Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman is the moving spirit in 
this assembly. Among his assistants are Rev. 
G. J. A. Ross of Lendon, Rev. L. V. Munhall 
of Philadelphia, Rev. S. H. Hadley of the 
Water Street Mission, New York, Harry Mon- 








THE LANDLADY’S SON 
Set Right by a Boarder. 


Most people are creatures of habit. The 

erson who thinks he cannot get along without 

8 morning drink of coffee is pen hard to 
convince unless he is treated like Mrs. Clara 
Hoffman of Portland, Ore., treated her land- 
lady’s son. She says, “ Having suffered with 
stomach trouble for several years I deter- 
mined to discontinue the use of coffee and try 
Postum Food Coffee. 

“TI carefully followed directions for making 
and the result was a beverage very pleasing 
tothe taste. I induced my husband to give it 
a trial and soon noticed the improvement. 

“* He complained of ‘heart trouble’ but as he 
drank coffee I felt sure that this was the 
cause. It proved to be so, for after having 
used Postum for a short time his ‘heart trou- 
ble’ completely disappeared. * 

“Last year we went East and while there 
boarded with a private family. Our landlady 
complained of sleeplessness and her son of 
obstinate stomach trouble. It was a plain 
case of coffee poisoning in both. Knowing 
what Postum had done for me I advised a 
trial but the son declared he wanted none of 
that ‘weak, watery stuff.’ Well, I had been 
making Postum Coffee for myself and hus- 
band and next morning I offered him a cup 
and he drank it not knowing what it was. 
* Well,’ I said, ‘You seem to like Postum after 
all.’ ‘What,’ he exclaimed, ‘that was not 
Postum, why, that tasted fine. Mother, if you 
jearn to make it like this I will always drink 
it.’ The next morning she watched me and I 
explained the importance of allowing it to 
boil long enough. After that we all drank it 
regularly and our landlady and her son soon 

to get well. They continued its use 
after we returned home and recently wrote 
me that they are improving daily.” 





roe of Chicago and several missionaries just 
home for a brief rest. 


Distinguished Lecturers 


During the summer the University of Chi- 
cago secures as many men of eminence as 
possible as lecturers and instructors. Among 
them this year have been Professors Macken- 
zie and Kirg, Congregationaliste, President 
Andrews of Nebraska, a Baptist, and Bishop 
Vincent, a Methodist. The bishop preached 
Sunday, Aug. 17, to more people than could 
crowd into the immense tent on the campus, 
and in his sermon showed how the narrow- 
ness with which many people charge the gos- 
pel is only what in many other matters would 
be known as common sense. President An- 
drews has been giving a course of lectures 
on morals. He has said a great deal that is 
useful, and more that is striking, but has 
taken some strange positions. President Stan- 
ley Hall seems to have had the largest audi- 
ences. The attendance at his first lecture 
was not very promising, but at the second 
and at all the others standing room in Kent 
Theater was at a premium. A course of lec- 
tures on modern astronomy given by the pro- 
fessors who work at the Yerkes Observatory 
has been valuable. 


A Serious Loss 


The main building of Parsons College, Fair- 
field, Io., was totally destroyed by fire early 
this week. The insurance is less. than half 
its value. The college has been in existence 
twenty-five years and has been under the care 
of the Presbyterian church, Dr. W. G. Craig 
of McCo:mick Seminary being president of 
the boar trustees. 


An Evangelistic Car 


Mrs. Mary S. Geiger has presented her son, 
Mr. Horace Geiger, the singing evangelist of 
Chicago, a Pullman car costing $15,000, fitted 
out with the comforts of a home, and devoted 
entirely to his use and the use of the minister 
who accompanies him. The car has gone to 
Winona, where it will remain during the con- 
tinuance of the Bible conference, and then 
will work its way East. The campaign it is 
expected will last till August, 1903. 


A Unique Exhibition 


The colored people of the Central States are 
making an exhibition of their industry and 
skill in the Armory of the First Regiment, 
Chicago. Their work in wood and iron indi- 
cates capacity of a high order, but on the 
whole one feels that these men and women 
have never had a fair chance but have done 
the best they can and give promise of better 
work in the future. 


Chicago, Aug. 23. FRANKLIN. 





Advanced Sunday School Studies 


We have received many inquiries concern- 
ing courses of advanced Bible study. We in- 
fer from an editorial in the Pilgrim Teacher, 
the Congregational Sunday school periodical, 
that such courses may be expected. Ex- 
pressing its opinion that the Denver Conven- 
tion was very disappointing in its refusal to 
sanction an advanced course, the Teacher 
says: 


Three years must pass before the 
matter can again come before the Inter- 
nationai Convention. Should the desire 
for further courses be then acceded to, 
some time, probably a year or two, must 
elapse before an advanced course can be 
ow to the public. That appears to be 

long a time to wait. There are some 
who will delay no longer. There are so 
many in our own constituency who desire 
an advanced course that it seems neces- 
sary to make some provision for them. 
We hope soon to announce that some- 
thing has been done. 





A boy is better unborn than untaught. 
—Gascoigne. 
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——— SUFFERERS FROM = 
‘DYSPEPSIA AN2_oTHER | 
‘STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 2 | 

liberal sample, that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- | 


tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results, Address 


Ce chests 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 
















































A Ferruginous Tonic 
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B. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in BankS.......+.+.-cseecsesceeecesees 





eee eereseeee 


te 
United States Bonds... 
State and A eaepeat 
Railroad Bonds......... 
Water and Gas Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 


124,550.00 


AMON. 60.00 coccscverececcccoscsszesecscce 991,446.43 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1902 50,562 87 








Ons Capital ccvccccccnccscesecsocseccn 823,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund soe0 11.00 
WRDGAE LGB, ov cccocccceccccrevesscees 718,796.65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other x 

claim: 675,454.43 
Reserve for Taxes 900.00 
Net Surplus 





50,000. 
6,068,387.35 
$15,918,449.43 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,068,687.35 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
R . SN Vice-President. 

da Vice-Prest. 

AREDMAN  BUBTIS pr oe Vice Pres. 

WILLIAM H. CHENEY, § Secretaries. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’ Secretary. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli 
thousands of acres and may se!! yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX.PER CENT NET. 


Have <= idle money? We can net yousix percent on 
sound, first mortgage arog ‘e as Government 
bond ears experience. ghest references. For 


nds. 26 y 
full information 
Lawrence, Kansas. 











PERKINS & CO., 
without deductions on safe loans 


6% N E to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 


City and valley. Fourteen years of 
success in supplying conservative 


capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 

in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 

in real estate securities of unquestioned safety. References 

given. all cere couRR ie 66 answered. 
Cc . 

Investment Bankers, Balt Lake’ City, Utab 
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Sunday School Plans 


The secretaries of the New England state 
associations and the chairmen of their execu- 
tive committees met with W. N. Hartshorn, 
chairman of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, in Boston recently. General Secretary 
Lawrance was also present. It was decided 
to recommend the division of the national ter- 
ritory into nine districts, that of New England 
to include the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 
A committee was appointed to arrange a 
schedule of dates for all the New England 
conventions with a view to utilizing most suc- 
cessfully the services of prominent speakers 
and international field workers. The confer- 
ence invited the national executive committee 
to be its guests next June upon the departure 
of the delegates to the centenary observance 
of the London Sunday School Union. Sum- 
mer schools for this district were also consid- 
ered. Concerning the World’s Convention, 
Chairman Hartshorn is fully satisfied that it 
will be held in Jerusalem in 1904. Plans pro 
gress for the annual Massachusetts convention 
at Springfield, Oct. 7-9. The students of the 
theological seminaries of New England will 
be specially invited. 





Christian News from Every where 


The 200 Y. M. C. A. boys’ camps scattered 
throughout the United States bad some 5,000 
boys attending them. 

One thousand delegates representing thirty- 
one nations assembled in Christiania, Nor- 
way, last week at an international Y. M.C. A. 
congress. The United States had thirty-eight 
official representatives. 

The Y. M. C, A. vacation headquarters at 
Silver Bay, N. Y., have this summer been the 
meeting place of something like 1,500 men, 
415 of whom were representatives from 47 
associations in 17 states. 








OUT OF SORTS. 


Pleasant Way to Drive Away 
the Blues. 


A food that will bring back health and rosy 
cheeks to the sick as well as please the palate 
of the re | is a pretty good food to know 
about. A lady in Minneapolis says: “I am 
such an enthusiast upon the subject of Grape- 
Nuts that I want to state a few instances of 
its value that have come under my personal 
experience, 

“T was taken ill with a serious stomach trou- 
ble, so ill that the slightest movement caused 
me pain and could take nothing into my stom- 
ach or retain even medicine or water. 1 had 
been two days without nourishment when my 
husband suggested trying Grape. Nuts. 

“The nurse prepared some with warm water, 
sugar and cream and I took it hesitatingly at 
first until I found it caused me no pain and 
for ten days I took no other nourishment. 
The doctor was surprised at my improvement 
and did not resent my attributing the speedy 
cure to the virtues of Grape-Nuts. He said he 
had a case on record of a teething baby who 
grew rosy and fat on the same diet. 

_ “Grape- Nuts are so dainty and delicious that 

it appeals to the whole household and when 

either husband or I feel generally ‘out of 

sorts’ we try confining ourselves exclusively 

a food for a day or two with the happiest 
8. 

“Fora year I have had for a neighbor a deli- 
cate girl—an epileptic—when I first knew her 
she was a mere shadow weighing 70 lbs. and 
subj ect to fearfal attacks having as many as 
12 and 16 convulsions inaday. At such times 
she took no nourishment whatever. She had 
hever tried Grape-Nuts and as any food 
seemed to increase her trouble at such times 
it was with difficulty I persuaded her to try 
it. But I told her of my experience and in- 
“aced her to try a few spoonfuls. 

The taste delighted her and ever since she 
has made it her chief article of diet. The re- 
sult has been wonderful; her improvement is 
the subject of remark with all who know her. 
The attacks are less frequent and violent and 
she has gained 20 lbs. since Jast November 
and her family attribute her improvement 
solely to Grape Nuts.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Three hundred thousand dollars this year 
have been received from the annual hospital 
Sunday collection in London. This money is 
to be expended in maintenance of patients 
and not on the buildings. 


The seventh annual conference of the 
Indian Y. M. C. A. has recently been held in 
the Northwest district, being attended by 
Indians and their families who have come 
hundreds of miles over desolate plains. 
Walking Horse is the traveling secretary and 
an able worker. 


Recent synods held in Belgium show the 
non-Catholic churches to be in a flourishing 
condition. The Free Evangelistic Church 
has 40 pastors, 15 evangelists and colporteurs, 
6,500 adult communicants, 70 schools, 3,000 
Sunday school scholars, 35 churches and sta- 
tions, 60 chapels and rented halls. 

Home missionaries of all denominations are 
asked by the relatives of Rev. Arthur Teal 
of Katonah, N. Y., to watch out for him and 
report his presence. He left home to “fulfill 
a higher duty of preaching the gospel in the 
West,” and has not been heard from since 
Aug 13. It is thought that he will appear 
somewhere in the Northwest. 


The Primitive Methodists held a Summer 
School of Theology at Edinburgh this sum- 
mer, attended by eighty men. It was a great 
success from every point of view, in the 
range of the subjects considered, the boldness 
with which opinion was stated and the catho- 
licity of spirit shown by lecturers and stu- 
dents. Professors Marcus Dods and James 
Orr were among the lecturers. 

Prince Metternich, a Roman Catholic, said 
sixty years ago, “I cannot understand any 
one becoming a Roman Catholic in Rome”; 
and Rev. Alex Robertson, D. D., long a Prot- 
estant pastor in Rome, says that an American 
Roman Catholic bishop who recently visited 
Rome for the first time was so depressed by 
the irreligiousness and materialism of the at- 
mosphere at the Vatican that he made a con- 
fession similar to Metternich’s. 

Belfast, Ireland, has one of the largest city 
mission enterprises in the world. It is under 
Methodist control and centers in Grosvenor 
Hall—a huge building with an auditorium 
seating comfortably 2,500 persons, The work 
is evangelistic, social, educational and philan- 
thropic, and reaches into every quarter of the 
city. A unique feature of the evangelistic de- 
partment is the midnight service held nightly 
for drunkards. Grosvenor Halli has a church 
membership of 480. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, has 
elected Rev. F. C. Eiselen of Philadelphia to 
the chair of Hebrew language and literature. 
Mr. Eiselen is a native of Germany and was 
trained for the Lutheran ministry prior to 
choosivg the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
his home. He has studied at New York Uni- 
versity and Drew Theological Seminary and 
specialized in the department of knowledge 
which he will teach, German and American 
experts contributing to his enrichment. 

Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, writing to the 
British Weekly to correct its history of Salem 
as set forth in a recent issue, in which that 
town was made out to have been the place 
of “witch burning,’’ added the following in- 
teresting bit of information: 

I beg to say that in 1892, when pastor of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church io Boston, 
at the bicentennial remembrance of the Salem 
delusion, I subscribed one dollar to start a 
subscription to erect a monument in honor 
of those hanged in 1692, but after a few 
months the money was returned to me, no 
steps to erect a monument having been taken, 
as the old embers of hereditary quarrels were 
still smoldering, and it was feared that so- 
cial animosities might break out as the result 
of honoring the victims. 





To climb steep hills 
Requires slow pace at first. 
—Shakespeare. 
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NO POISON 
Has ever been found 
in the ename! of 


>)1 Agate Nickel- 
i Steel Ware. 





Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


VES IT. 

If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 

New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nickel- Steel 
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ing Department 
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eee IN THE 


AMEL tng Stores. 
ARESAFE} "3. "7 


CHURCHES 


Book of about 50 designs and 

floor plans sent free to pastors |) 
or secretaries of building com- |) 

a contemplating build- jj 

ng. 
OMEYER & THORI 
Church Architects 
St. Paul - - - Minn. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School 
Catalogu’ 























Bells, sa-Send 
e. The C. 8 BELL CO., Hillsboro, 





WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 188%. 
. Church, Peai anda Chime Bellis. 
Waits for Conlogue E,W. VANDUZEN OO 
“Beskere Ball Peusdrs, Oeannaa, © 


MENEELY & CO. init tocsomms 


@ BELL FOUNDERS 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


n 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


.Made of Stee! Composition 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, &c._ In tone 
like Bronze [etal Bells bat 


et much less cost. Catalogue sent free. 
SHE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati O. 


LYMYER 


cue ae 
r Poy feet Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnail, 0. 
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SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
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PERMANENTLY 
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ELASTIC 








Fn Every church should use our 
eee ee? INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
C verdorle ae es e 
BD or oer Send for Trial Outfit. 
Address THOMAS COMMUNION 


a Banvicn Co. Box $52, Lima, 0. 


Individual Communion 


Send for free catalogw 
Outfits. and RF pra 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 00. 
Dept. B, Rochester, N. ¥ 














and Pulpits. Our at 
tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
logne. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 


CHURCH SEATING, Pers; Assombiy Chatrs 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- * 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


























[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 



















































































A Farm for You 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will take you there any 
day in September or October for only $33 
from Chicago or $25 from Kansas City. 
Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
the shortest, 
quickest, pleasantest line. 
Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, 
August, September, October. 

Exceptional opportunities for home-seek- 


cars—enjoyable ride on 


ers in magnificent San Joaquin Valley, 
California. Money-making investments. 
Write to Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. 
R’y, Chicago, for California land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 
















~ Healthy 
skin re- 
action is in= 
sured if out- 
door sport is 
followed by a 
brisk bath. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


is the best to use after active 
exercise. Frees pores from 
allimpurities, prevents irritation 
from sun and wind, puts skin in 

perfect condition, smooth, 
«” fresh, firm. 25 cts. at alldealers. 






























— Trial size package of Soap and Woodbury’s Facial © 


on each Package Cream for § cts. to pay postage. Address Dept.61. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 












A Special Book Bargain 


Dr. Bradford’s book on Congregationalism 
at a greatly reduced price. 


The Pilgrim in 
Old England 


By Amory J. Bradford, D. D., 


Moderator of the National Council. 


A review of the history, present condition 
and outlook of the Congregational churches in 
England, with a discussion of creeds, doctrines, 
polity, relations to the state, etc., and interesting 
notes and comparisons of English preachers. 

This book was published at $2.00. We 
have secured a limited number which we offer 
while they last at 


50 cts. each, postpaid 


Order at once. 





“sosts THE PILGRIM PRESS ctcaco 


NOW READY 


The New Hymnal 


For Sunday Schools and Social Meetings 


PILGRIM SONGS 
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Containing 324 Hymns, with choice music, including some 
gems never before published, together with the choicest 
of the old favorites. 

Handsomely printed and bound. Well indexed, and con- 
taining some choice opening and closing sentences. Is 
pronounced by good judges to be among the very best 
books made for the use of young people, 

No music so difficult that young people cannot easily 
learn it, and none of the trivial sort not worth learning. 
The hymns are choice; not one that is meaningless or 
inappropriate. Send for sample pages or a sample copy. 











Sample at the hundred rate plus 5 cts. postage. 


$35.00 per hundred, net cloth binding 
25.00 7, x . ° board cover 


















The Pilgrim Press 


Boston .. +. Chicago 
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